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PUBLISHERS’ NOTE 

III thi*; \oliime are brought together tlie 
speeches mide by Bibu Stirendranath Bmei- 
jei during his recent visit to Britain as the 
Indian delegate to the Imperial Press Con- 
ference. These speeches form a landmark not 
onl>’m the life (by no means uneventful) of the 
disttnguishea patriot but also in the fortunes 
political of his mother country Speaking from 
the V mtage ground of an muted guest of the 
Biitish people, he spoke with an authority and 
waa listened to with .a deference which he 
could otherwise not have commanded in spite of 
all his undoubted oratorical powers That the 
popular le.ader made an effectiae use of this 
unique opportunity, is proved, among other 
waj's, by the vigorous campaign started and 
earned on by some retired Anglo-Indian officials 
of high and low repute, living on pensions paid 
out of the Indun taxpayers* money, to discredit 
the messenger m order therebs to thscount his 
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messnge This wis onlj to be evpecled There 
could not be much io\elos( between administn- 
tors whose lack of sjmpifhj witli Indian ispin- 
tions IS the root cause of the present unrest m 
Indii and the gifted patriot who has done so 
much to foster those aspirations But whit can 

these \enomoiis cnticsdo ’ The herald has pro 
claimed the nant^and vxishes of his people — of 
Indians generally and of the Bengali race in 
particular — in trumpet tones whose resonance is 
slow nnd ha*d of dying in the ears of English 
man and fndtan alike 

This IS our apolog>, if apolog) is needed 
for publishing these epoch making speeches in 
a comenient and portable size 

Babu Surendranath s firs* two speeches made 
in the Imperial Conference were eioked one in 
a spint of re%erential appreciation and the other 
in the style of a spirited defence, by the discour 
ses of two eminent statoraen one of whom has 
given unmistakable proofs of his sympathj with 
popular aspirations in Indiras els**where, md 
the other is a dignified replica of Lora Curzon 
Lord Morley’s speech on Literature and Journal 
ism IS worth reading for j|> onn sake ns well ns 
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for the bickground it furnishes to Babu 
Surendranath’s first speech in England; and 
for the full understanding of the second it is 
necessary to read Lord Cromer’s attack on the 
Press in India and Egypt. Hence the inclusion 
in this volume of both Lord Alorley's and Lord 
Cromer’s speechea at the Imperial Press 
Conference 





THE 

IMPERIAL PRESS CONFERENCE 

Lord Morlf\ 

Literature and ) our\alism 

Gentlemen,— ! thank >ou for the hearti- 
ness of jour reception— a heartiness partly 
due. I da'e say, to the fact that 1 ha\e 
myself been for a good long spell of time a. 
member of the profession which many of you 
represent (Hear, hear) 1 obseiae in the 
“ Times '' to daN that you are a little jealous of 
the restrictions of time to such •\ subject as 
Literature instead ofgiiinga still further time 
to those great problems of Imperial defence 
Mbich ha\ehitherto taken up all your attention. 
Well, 1 quite see the oddity, so to call it, of 
appending a discussion upon Literature to the- 
great topics fhatyou have hitherto been dealing 
with But Literature, after all, js not .a lery 
small topic (Hear, hear) There is a 
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connection, if jou ttiHIet me say so, between 
Literature and Empire (Cheers ) 1 only otter a 
commonplace upon that point, as if our gfonous 
English tongue were not one of the glones of 
Empire — (hear, hear) — as if it were not perhaps 
the strongest, the most enduring bond of Impernl 
Union— aye, and possibly a thousand times 
stronger and more enduring and wider in a 
sense, wider and deeper Irapenallj than all the 
achievements, magnificent as they are, of all the 
soldiers and sailors and of the statesmen who 
have directed them (Hear, heir) To go on with 
my commonplace— as if Shakespeare, and Burns 
and Bunyan, and Swift, and all the rest of that 
superb gallery were not the greatest of British 
Empire builders (Cheers) This is only a 
commonplace but a commonplace with a true 
and deeper grandeur in it and I know not 
in the history of mankind of a more 
stupendous — I had almost said moreover- 
whelming — act than the supreme domination 
of the English tongue over millions in the new 
worlds or the West and in the ancient worlds 
of the East (Hear, hear) It is a stupendous 
-nnd overwhelming fact, and that, I think, jiisti 
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fies the place which >ouhi\e been good enough 
to give Lderalure among the objects of )ovir 
conbidention (Cheers) I will make one re 
mark on the other side I am rather surprised 
that you did not choose — or those who had the 
cho ce of the topics did not choose— science as 
one of jour subjects because after all the 
governing thoughts and ♦he moving interests of 
men fluctuate with the ebb and flow of the 
great tides of hum m cunositj and energy and 
passion and interest One age i& more speciallj 
an ecclesiastical or a tl eological age another 
IS a political age a third isa literary age but I 
do believe jou will all agree with me that the age 
in which we live in which we hnd ouiselves is 
before all else alike in f> practical and in its 
speculative bearings a scientific age There 
fore, if you had had to daj a discussion upon 
the science of the Empire I am not at all suie — 
It need not have been introduced by me — but 
J am not at all sure that you could not have 
got a moreapt and directly profitable discussion 
Now lamnot going to regale you with all the 
things — the grand and noble things — that have 
been said about Literature I am not certain 
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that my best plan would not have been to* 
^vander about my library for anhourortwoand' 
mal e a collection of the things that have been, 
said about Literature But that is not our ob 
jectto day 

We are to day to talk of the connection be» 
tvv een literature and journalism- What is a jour- 
nalist ? It IS not easy to say , It is not quite easj*- 
to say off-hand what literature is — a power, a» 
force, a svmbol, an interpretation ? Are you 
going to treat it in your discussion to day as a* 
profession’ I think you probably will be in 
dined to regard that as the view that is most 
appropriate for this occasion Well, I looked 
nwt, asms \Non\ «, when V -vi-n perpltstd over 
1 definition — I looked out the word ‘hlenture 
m that splendid monument of learning and cf 
fort — the “ Ovford Dictionao —and I hope- 
wervone of vou possesses it on his shelves, for 
in that monument you will find many things 
which make cstremclj good reading 1 turned to 
“ I iteratiire, and wlial was my shock to find 
myself quoted and thereby, at any rate, handed 

down to immortalifv—( hughtvr )— as having 

said that " Lileratiire is the most seductive, the 
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most deceiving, and the most dangerous of all 
iprofessions” (Loud laughter) 

Itisa long time since 1 committed m>stlf to 
that perplexing opinion But we survive our 
-own povver of thought, no doubt and 1 have sur- 
vived that end. 1 cannot recover the secret of 
that menacing language (L.aughter) 1 was 
thinking of the other daj I believe it was a* 
feeling I had m niv mind at that date an 
•enormous number of persons— 1 use the 
word “ persons' to include women as 
well as men— that an enormous number ot per- 
sons were committing themselves, to literature as 
•a profession who had no more right to take to 
the WTiting of books, than Mr Birrell and 1 
have to take to painting oil piuuces or water- 
colours (Laughter) So man) think themselves 
called, so few find tbems-ehe;,, or are found bj 
the public, really chosen (Laughter) to the 
profesision — the honourable, the arduous pro- 
fession of a journali»t — you know Carljle used 
very different language from that “Is not every 
jible editor," he said, “a ruler of the world, be 
Jng as he is a persuader of it. But then he 
-said, on another occasion when some >oung 
5 
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friend told him he was going to embark upon 
jourmjism ‘ Oh, 'besaid,“/ournahsmjsditcb- 
water ' (Laughter) Sometimes I am inclined 
to think that it IS (Renewed laughter) But the 
class of men of letters more strictly so called 
containsan infinite varietj of general andspecies 
and sub spec es from fhe high class publicist, 
who IS the real persuader of the people and the 
real ruler of the world down to my humble 
friends who purvey leaderettes and nimble 
paragraphs What are we here to day to confer 
about? We are not to confer I 111 e it, upon 
grammar, though it is a fruitful topic, nor punc- 
tuation astowhich I have not a single word or 

tbingtosaj- to anybody— /Lau^bterj—not as to 
whether you are to use the refative pronoun 
* which or" tint,' wcare not here to discuss 
stvle Nobod) can make a motion, or move m 
amendment, I fancy upon *• style (Laughter) 
Therefore weare not here for that I will only 
mike one remark about style and I hope jou 
will all agree with me, we cannot— voti and 1— . 
we cannot approach m stature and compass all 
the giants, but there is one thing we can do 
Wc can strive m our pursuit, m oiir ciiltivntion, 
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of the great, the noble, the difficult art of writ- 
ing — we can strive after, at all events, the two 
moderate virtues of simplicity and directness 
^nd by simplicity and directness, I mean of 
course freedom from affectation, because affec- 
tation is the most odious of qualities in charac- 
ter and manners, and I think it is even more 
odious still in literature and journalism. There- 
fore I hope you aim, as I think you do, at the 
simple and direct, as everyone of us ought to 
aim and everyone of us can, if we take the 
proper trouble to attain it Of course, the 
foundation of style is a full knowledge of matter. 
It was said of platform speakers that platform 
speeches depended on three things —First, 
“ Who says it,' second “^ow he says it ” , and 
third “ What he says ';and really it was added 
that what he said was the least important of the 
three (Laughter) That is not true of the 
journalist, because what a platform speaker 
says vanishes more or less rapidly, but what the 
journalist writes remains, and therefore it ts that 
what he says is as» important as the fact that 
the individual writer says it and the way m 
which the individual writer says what he has- 
7 
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got lo snj. NoT\ jouraalisra, I was fold the 
•other diy by an emment member of the Con- 
ference — a home member— that journalism is 
hfemture m hurry -ind he taxes me with having 
invented that sajing 1 don't agree with it 
(Laughter^ You have got to go a great deaf 
deeper than that I should saj that the quality 
•of htemture, if it has one particular quality more 
-than another m this regard, is that it is not in 
a hurry Journalism is and must be in a hurry 
Literature is not Literature that deals with the per 
manent element of human tb ngs The journa 
list has to take the moods and occasion of the 
•hour and make the best he can of them Lifera 
ture more or less preacnbes the altitude of the 
judge The journalist dealing more or less with 
what we call two issues is more or less an 
advocate Literature deals with ideals , the jour 
nahst IS a man of action Though he is a roan 
of the pen, he is also a man of action — he is 
not a student a scholar but a man of action — 
and therefore he is concerned with the real, 
though if he is a wise journalist as we all are 
(Laughter) hewill understand that what he fakes 
^or the real or must take for the real is not half 
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■SO real as a great deal ol what is ideal (Hear, 
hear and cheers ) Would anybody deny that 
there are about half a dozen lines of Burns 
which have been more quoted upon political 
thought and action than all the millions of lead 
uig articles that have been written in Burns s 
country and even in the southern part of the 
island’ (Hear, hear) But far more it is the 
business of literature to furnish a care for con 
aentional rhetoric The journalist must more or 
less follow conventional rhetoric , but when all 
IS said— I am not going to detain you — when all 
IS said, the literary element in its beat and widest 
sense is what makes all the difference m the 
world between the editor or the writer and the 
newsboy w ho is shouting scare headlines at the 
street corner (Laughter) It is the presence in 
the mind, among the talents of the editor and 
his writers, the presence of literary elements in 
them, obviously, which makes the difference 
between them and the juvenile newsmonger 
1 was challenged the other day to define 
what I understood by a good journalist and my 
friendly challenger tried his own hand at the 
<]ualities of a good journalist, and they appear 
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to be candour, courtesj, independence, respon- 
sibility Well, but these are qualities which go 
to the making not only of a good journalist, but 
to any decently good sort of man (Laughter) 
Therefore I find that definition quite inadequate 
I am not going to attempt to specify the quail 
iies o! s good journshst, because I "im mtber 
afraid of >ou, and if [ leave any qualities out, 
01 put m any qualities which any indnidual 
among you possesses or does not possess, I 
may make him an enemy for life— (Laughter)— . 
and 1 am much too expenenced to desire to 
make an enemy of anybody or anj newspaper 
(Laughter ) I have got a suggestion Crom 
well, in an interview that he had with a certain 
band of Presbytenan ministers said to them 
• My brethren 1 beseech you in the name of 
Christ IS itpossible that you may be mistaken’ 
And I wonder whether m some journals I 
am acquainted with whether it would not 
be a good thing to have that saying of 
Cromwell s written in letters of gold in the 
editorial rooms — not the news room but the- 
editorial rooms— in all editorial rooms o£ 
newspapers 
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A \ery eminent member well known to some 
of us here and to myself has for his telegraphic 
address, I observe, the word “ Vatican ” (Laugh- 
ter.) Important as this Council js, I hope nobody 
will suppose that we are here to-day — that we 
are assembled at anything like a Vatican Coun- 
cil, going to proceed to define infallibility In- 
fillibilily IS generally impenitence— (Laughter) — 
and I hope nobody here is so unwise as to 
make any claim to it But it is a comfort, as 
journalism is not infallible, that it is not omni- 
potent It IS not quite so omnipotent as it 
often thinks When it talks of its power I am 
the hst man to deny or to depreciate, but — I 
will not go into party politics — 1 cannot but 
recollect the two greatest elections— whether 
wise or foolish elections — in my time They 
were the elections of 1880 and the nearer elec- 
tion of 1906 and I make bold to say that neither 
m 1880 nor in 1906 did the great leading organs 

of opinion — either metropolitan or provincial 

did they anticipate or had they prepared for the 
verdict which the country, wisely or unwisely, 
arnved at (Hear, hear) I could say a bit more 
on that point but U would bang me into dubious 
11 
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ground Now I want to say this, not the least 
because 1 want to saj anything flattenng — 
because I ha%e no authority to flatter— but 
in my day the impro\ement in all respects in 
Bnlish Journalism — with Overseas Journa 
hsm I am less conversant — the improve 
ment in all the vital ispects of nhat 
journalism ought to be has been enormous — 
{hear, hear) — and it has been enormous in a 
ivay which leada me confidenflv to expect that 
that improvement will still furtlier extend The 
old journalism — even m the high cl iss reviews 
/or which you used to pay five or six shillings 
— was very coarse— I mean to sa> vet) rough 
and unsparing— and it was very ignorant, ct 
tremeJy ignorani (Hear, hear) Uhtn a writer 
addresses Wordsworth when he productd a 
poem and sajs, * Red!}, 'Ir WuiaUworth, 
this will never do —(/jughfer)— while aiiuther 
Criticises the * Lndymion m tlic same sort of 
spirit — n hat can be more intolerable to tliinlc 
•of* Well that IS gone Jl i» true there is plenty 
of stiff UtiguJgc usevJ I fcmembci once I was 
■in cl ar^e i f a ncwapajicr there came to me a 
vonngvtcr who -*o»„ht vvorl or empioyment 
12 
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I said, “ Anj special quahtj ? ' Yes, he thought* 
he had, “ Well, what IS it’ Tasked He saidi 
** Invective ’’ (Loud laughter ) “Well,’ I said, 
“invective IS an admirable gift Any particu- 
lar form ’ “No," he replied, “general invec- 
tive' (Renewed laughter) I think I observe 
one or two quarters where I believe mj friend' 
must have found employment since (Loud 
laughter and applause ) 1 think evervbodj W'ho 
observes as I have done — naturally it having 
been mj profession — I think everybody will' 
agree that the temper of journalism has enor- 
mously improved It is not always— m politics, 
at all events— the climate IS not always genial, 
but it la not ungenerous Take it as a whole, 
the climate is not ungenerous As for 
literary criticism — which ts a matter we 
are more concerned with here to-day 
—there has never been, m my opinion either in 
this country or in France— where they have cul- 
tivated criticism to an eMent that we have never 
applied ourselves to— there has never been much 
critical power and knowledge as you will find 
m half a dozen qiiart'*rs in English journalism 
to day (Applause) 1 must take care, for 
13 
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I read— as I came up to day — I read a re\ iev\ in a 
quarter which we all of us look to with respect 
in the field of literature and obsened a JitlJe 
remonstrance and a little complaint, w-riling 
about Shakespeare and other masters, that he is 
loo modest and loo cautious and this modesty 
and caution mo\e us the WTifersajs to i hltfe 
impatienceof his hesitations and hi!»de!ajs 
I am sure — and I must becarehd— that there 
IS not a better critic than the gentleman who 
wrote that 1 am sure there is nnt There is no 
impatience tn the best kinds of Lngljsh criticism 
to day with moderate and consideredjudgmenls 
(Hear, hear) Now I want to ask one or two 
questions of >ou 'iour kiiow)ed;.c of the I’rc^ 
coNcrs a wider area than mine Is the Pros is 
the newspaper, the enems of the hook ’ Do 
people in Australia tn h ngland—w hcrc\-cr jou 

IiVe lend more books* Do thcj know lictJer 

difTercnec hetween a bad tiook and a good one » 

I ha%eknown morcthanonc man of great cmin 
cnee who did not seem U> Ihmk il much matter 
c<}_}h3f a l>ook was a book. (Laughter) A 
friend of mine achicnxd great eminence in spile 

of that ctinoiis and extraordinary view In my 

1 < 
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opinion, the answer to this question about 
the booh — whetlier people read more and 
know better the difference between a bad 
book and a good book — the ansuer is, to 
the best of rnj knowledge and belief, tho 
roughly favourable and encouraging There 
may be some gentleman here who has written 
a book which has not been a success (Laugh 
ter) There maj be Well, the book is its own 
enemy It may come too soon or too late , the 
author may have minted a com which is not in 
currency, or, like fruit and flotvers in a garden 
he maj have planted his thoughts— he may have 
chosen his season wrong but the genera) result 
in tn> view is that in the matter of literature, the 
authors of books were never more favourably 
placed (Applause) One more question which 
IS more important, perhaps. This place is, I am 
sure, the Briiish Foreign Office and a conference 
of journalists , this is the Palace of Truth , and, 
therefore, I more confidently expect your views 
to be freely given upon this It is said of critics 
of democracy, not merelj in this country but 
elsew here in other democracies, tliat journalism 
of the newer type impairs and weakens the 
15 
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fatal to effective and continuous attention. T 
do not think I have any more to say, gentlmen 
I have kept you too long as it is. (“No, no.”)- 
I will conclude with one remark. During your 
proceedings, a good deal has been said of Ihe- 
re-barbansation of Europe — the rattling back 
into arms and to preparation for the use of arms. 
Herbert Spencer for a long time had noticed 
this tendency to re-barbansation I wondei 
how far the Press has a share in the large flow 
of general forces that have brought and are* 
bringing this about. There are those who say 
that, though a Minister may make a blunder, 
though a permanent official may wear hia 
official blinkers too large and too light, though 
diploraalisls may be not cr*fty enough or too 
crafty, that though personal egotism maj blind 
our statesmen to larger considerations, jet the- 
Press IS more answerable than all these things 
put together. I have heard that view e.vpressed 
and as I am putting one oi two questions to 
you I will put that question to you. whether 
you consider that the influence of the Press 
overseas and at home — the influence of Ihe- 
PresS — IS sjsteraatically and persevenngly used 
b 17 
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on belnlfofpencc—of peace imong the mtionb ' 

Wtll, >ou%mUs*c 1 ttiH only s>a) this— that 

nobody can a\ Old— here isnobodj uhoi^nol 
bound torecofiniseihalllic PrcbS is igrtnt ctnlre 
and fountain of public hearted duly and moral 
force, tint It the gu.de to an intellectual 
gnsp of the facts, of the world , and third!) that 
It IS in Its. best forms an organ of practical com 
roonsense Gentlemen I am \ery proud to 
ha\e met you and I am aK\a>s very proud to 
have been a member of )our profession (Loud 
cheers ) 
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Mr SuRCSDRANATH Ba\eR3E.a in the course 
of the discussion said — Mj Lord and Gentle 
men, — In the observations which your lordship 
was pleased to address to ub, and which all 
listened to with great interest and attention, 
and if I may add for myself without iraper 
tinence, with \ery great idmiration, you refei 
red to the predominance of the English tongue 
My lord, nowhere i*- that predominance moie 
marked than in my own country The English 
language has been the means of uniting the 
varied races and religions, the peoplesand com 
plexities of our multifoim civilisation in tin 
golden chains of indissoluble union It ib our 
Lingua Franca and common means of com 
munication, north, south, east, and west All are 
bound together by live common medium of the 
English language Under the influence of the 
English language and English literature — and 
19 
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in this tmtfcr I nm not guillv of the slightest 
cNigqcntion when I sav (hit in Indii the dr\ 
boncj. of llic \nllc 5 In\c become mstmetwith 
life— Enghsh iingingc and /ileultirc fn^e 
V>TO«„ht about the most sUipcndoustrinsfomia 
tion in the lifetime of our generation Ne« ideis 
hi\ e tikcn possession of mens, minds Ne« 
impulses hi\ e filled Iheirliearts in J a neu spmt is 
Msible in flic hnd English language and Eng* 
hsh lilenture has comniumcited the Promethean 
spirk which has gihanised us into i new 
life This IS one of the most glorious achieve 
ments of the English race in the East We 
hid no newspapers before the estibhsh- 
ment of British control The first newspaper 
which wis m India was published m 1817 and 
in Bengil Thus in this is in other matters, 
i iin proud to sa) that my province has taken a 
lead The Pre«i5 has controlled the judgment, 
the conscience the mind, and the religion of 

ill India Being of British ongin It partakes of 
the \ irtucs and of the defects of its parentage Its 
heredity is marked on everyphase of the situa 
tion There is no quality for which the Brit 
isber— and when I speak of the Britisher I include 
20 
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Ihis kinsrmn over the seas — there is no quality 
for which the Britisher is more noted than the 
vanet> of his grumbling He is a past master in 
the art, and therefore it is no wonder that that 
great authontj, Sir William Hunter, has describ 
ed the Native Press as *His Majesty s Opposition, 
alwavs in Opposition I dissent from thit view 
completely On the contrarv, we are often proud 
to support the Government and accoid to it a 
whole hearted measure of support And mj loid, 
if I may refer to a personal event 1 hope and trust 
that I may be excused The whole of the Indian 
Press welcomed with enthusiasm and giatitude 
your lordship s scheme of reform on behalf of 
India For we felt it (o be a distinctly genuine 
ellorton the part of the Government to associate 
the democracy with the administration of India 
We did not, indeed get all that we want 
For instance, we wanted the power of llie 
purse, but we did not get it At the same 
time we.believe tint it was a notable advance in 
the process of evolution which is bound to give 
us a definite, effective, and real measure of self 
government We are not under any illusions 
We knew perfectly well the limitations of thi- 
21 
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scheme Bu{ tJie Government prowded the 
machinerj which would emble the Governmenh 
to place itself m touch w th popular opinion and 
would enable the representatnesof the people to 
exercise an effective measure of indirect pressure 
on the Government and therefore wp felt that 
itwas a scheme which ought to be welcomed 
We felt that if we were patient and persevering, 
we should m time get what we wanted and be 
admitted into the great confederacj of free states 
acknowledging England as their august mother 
Here at an) rate there was no opposition but 
absoluteU whole hearted support M> lord the 
Ind an Press is the )oiingest branch of the Impe 
rial Press and I claim for it that it is the 
promising scion of a noble stock God grant 
that it mav increase in power in strength,, 
and in usefulness and re ponsibihtj to the- 
great cred t of ourselves and the glor) of the 
great Empire to which we all have the honour 
to belooR 



LORD CROMER'S ATTACK ON THE 
INDIAN PRESS 

Mr McKenna and Gentlemen, — ^This impor- 
tant meeting of Colonial journalists certainly 
constitutes one of many proofs which have been 
afforded of late years of the great desire of all 
English-speaking bubjccls to be bound to- 
gether in the closest bonds of union. Certainly 
there cm be no class of persons more capable 
of being efficient agents to summon to commu- 
nion thin those who represent that great princi- 
ple — the principle of free discussion which it 
has been our pmilege to disseminate through- 
out the cmlised world. But, gentlemen, I think 
It Ins to be remembered that, besides some 
tweUeor thirteen millions of our own country- 
men uho h\e o\erseas, there are some 350 
millions of subjects of the Crown who are not 
bound to us by any ties of rar», religion, or com- 
mon origin They are bound to us to a certain 
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<\ienlbylhcUesof acommon language— which 
on one side is an acquired language-for inanj 
of the Asiatics and Eastern subjects of the Cron n 
hare shown their speaal aptitude in Ihestudy of 
English, though I perhaps may be permitted to 
say without offence, Uiatinsorae fen cases they 
hai'e perhaps not made the best possible use of 
Iheir linguistic Inowledge when it has been 
acquired GenUenien,oneot Ihegrcatest Imperial 
otoblerus of the future IS how these huge com 
Jnuoihes are to he governed It is amongst these 
■that I have spent some thirty 5ie yearsofmylife 
-(cheers)-and let me say that during these thirty 
five years 1 do not think any subject has caused 
me greater doubt and anaiely than the extent 
io which our cherished principle of freedom of 
discussion should be applied in cases ofthissorl 
1 approached the subject onginally from the point 
of view of an English Liberal, and let mesay of 
deep interest in thewelfare of all those Eastern 
populations which in any way are brought in 
contact with Great Britain— if that constitutes a 
claim to be an Oriental Liberal, I lay claim to 
that title (Cheers ) Approaching therefore, the 
subject from tlie point of view of an Englis 
2i 
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Liberal, I always felt an insUncti\e dislike to re 
slrictive or repressive measures More than this, 
I was very fullj convinced of the unwisdom of 
doing anything to encourage the taste which is 
rather common nowadays — the taste of political 
martyrdom that is a good deilstimul ited bj the 
fact that the sufferings of the political martyrs 
are not very acute {Laughter ) 1 was glad to 

fall back nn generalities such as The liberty 
ihat degenerates into license can do no harm 
"The truth wU prevail,’ * Safety valves are 
necessary, and soon (Laughter) Actuated 
by these very laudable principles during many 
years, I did whatever little was in mj power to 
iprcvent the editors of vernacular papers to a 
slight extent in India and to a greater extent in 
fiom running the risk of committing 
journalistic suicide (Laughter ) 1 cannot saj, 

upon the whole, that my endeavours and the 
endeavours of manyothetswho agreed with me 
were verj successful Gentlemen, last year I 
had to get up in the House of Lords and make 
a speech which 1 will ask jou to believe me 
•caused many a bitter pang I had to own that 
rfii> views had been loo optimistic and that 
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Iht Press m t!»cse coun(nc& of winch I im now 
speaking, although it docs unquestionabl) 
1 certiin amount of good does n 
Of Inmi and further that m these countnes on 
the whole 1 greder amount of snpcrM<ion w is 
necessarj than onj to which we are Accustomed. 
In point of fact in the countries of which I 
speak, winch were some of them but jesterdas 
goierncd twdera sjstem ofextreme dt.!>poUsm, 
the great experiment of free dtseu«e»oo Ins to be 
tried under conditions which it «» difhcolt to 
reatiw; b> tho‘< who agree with the air of free 
dom Let me gi\e >ou an lilustration of what 
i mean b> referring to the career of a \erv 
distinguished man with whose name jou will 
all be familiar, and who was both a journalist 
and 3 statesman — I mean Mr Daiad Sirae I 
do not profess to agree with all Mr Da\id 
Simes Mews Mr S me has been called the 
father of Australian Protection Now I am 
the 'ion or perhaps it IS more correct to saj the 
grandson of Free Trade— (cheers)— and after 
reading a \er> remarkable record of Mr Sunes 
strenuous life 1 mn\ sax I am notmoremclined 
than e\er 1 was before to disown mj parentage 
S6 
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(Laughter) How ever that may be, nobodj could 
withhold admiration for his interesting and 
manly courage He was a stout type, and he 
gave hard knocks to those with whom he dis- 
agreed, but he was also verj fair, and nobody 
could read his works without being convinced 
of the fact that his opinions, whether right or 
wrong, were the result of honest and sincere 
conviction Wliat I want to say is that the 
East, so far as I know it, is not prolific m David 
Sirae s The soil is not congenial to their 
growth and that I think is a prominent fact 
which was to be taken into consideration in the 
application andthe»estof theories, whether con- 
nected with social or political objects 

Gentlemen —I feel in presenting these re 
marks to you that I labour under one serious 
disadvantage fori appear before you to a certain 
extent as an advocates diabolits That is to say, 
n addressing an audience which more especially 
represents the principles of freedom of discussion, 
1 think it mj duty to say to you as the result of 
m> experience, that in certain parts of the British 
Empire the circumstances have to be taken into 
account m the application of that principle 
27 
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'1 (rust } ou \\ il! pirdon m> (rankness (Cheers ) 
I am \er> fjiid to see there are some Indian 
delegates here, and 1 trust that before this Con 
ference closes— for I am sorry I have to go auaj 
myself — thej will gueus (he benefit of their 
opinion on this special »ubject I hope more 
specnllj that they ivill tell us nhether (here 
IS any real connection between some of the un 
questionably wild writing in a section of the 
aernacular Press of India and the commission 
of those dastardly outiages which haverec*nll3 
shocked all classes in this country and have, 

I am sure shocked the best of (he British and 
ative community tn India (Hear hear, and 
cheers ) 1 cannot help for my own part fearing 
that some such connection could be established, 
but I would like before I sit down to add that 
I should be extremely glad if I am convinced 

fthat r am wrong ^Hear heai) 



MR BANERJEAS SPIRITED 
DEFENCE 

1 'im sorry to interpose with some obser* 
\ntions which raa) not appear to be \ery per- 
tinent to the question we are )«st considering , 
hut an invitation was extended to us — I wjIN 
not use the word challengt*— bj Lord Cromei 
that we should say wrhether in our opinion the 
inarchical de\ elopments which ha%e recentlj 
taken place in Bengal are due to the irresponsible 
utterances of a certain section of the Indian 
Press Sir to that query to that question my 
answer is an unqualified and an emphatic *No 
I will not defend what has been said in the 
Press 1 say to my brother journalists gathered 
from all parts of the Empire — let me put thi» 
question to them Are they prepared to defend 
everything in the Press — that is written m the 
Press — on questions of public importance ? Are 
we an infallible body ’ Do we not commit great 
29 
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and gorgeous mistake^ ulitcli uc lia\c rcivonto 
deplore tu tlic end of our lives? I am not here 
lo defend Ihe jrrtsponsiWc utterances which nn- 
furtun itcly have found a phec in some of the 
Indian nc\\\papers. But, Sir, let niesm ths, tint 
somco^tllC^e newspapers form a very insii'niliC'int 
mmorit}; then citcul ition is limited; llieir hold 
upon the people is circimiscnhcd. Let me not for 
one moment he nndcrstooil as staiuhiifi up here 
in justihcat‘on of these an ircliical cluelopmenis. 

I express the sense of i») province, of the better 
mind of Benyd andoi India, when I sa) that 
deplore these an irchical developments ; ua: have 
Condemned them in our columns with all the 
emplvvsis v,e can command Thej are m enure 
cunlhct njtli those deep-^e-^ted religious convic- 
tions which consciouslyoi unconscious'y govern 
our everj-daj lives And without offence may 
I be permitted to say that anarchj is not of the 
East, but of the West ? It is a noxious growth 
which has been transplanted from the West to 
the East, and 1 hope and trust that under the 
salutary and ameliorating treatment of Lord 
Moiley these anarchical developments will be 
utterly crushed out (Cheers ) Sir, I am preclud- 
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•sc! from enlenng uUo controversial matters, or 
el>e 1 should Itl^e to say a word or two with 
reference to tliose cjrcumstances which have led 
to these anarchical developments. But I 
recognise the fact that this is a non-contro* 
versial Conference, and I resist the temptation 
I exercise, (he self-control of the East 
in this matter. (Laughter and cheers.) In 
conclusion, I desire to say this, that we regard 
the hberty of the Press as one of the greatest 
boons that liave been conferred upon us under 
British Rile. It was conferred on us not merely 
for political purposes but as an instrument for 
the dissemination of knowledge and of useful 
information. That n.asat an) rate the concep- 
tion of the great liberator of the Press, Lord 
Metcalfe, whose memory we cheiish m our 
gratehil recollections Repljing to a deputation 
which w’aited on him after the libeiation of the 
Press, Lord Metcalfe Said: ** We are here not 
merely to collect ta\es and to make good the 
deficit; we aie heie fora higher and nobler 
purpose, and that is, to pour into the East the 
knowledge, the cultuie, and the civilization of 
the West" (Cheers) That was the great aim, 
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The delegMes to the Impernl Pjess Con- 
ference vjsited Minchester where they were 
entertiined at lunchc'in by the Lord Mayor 
and Lady Mayoress. 

The toast of tlie luncheon, as proposed by the 
Lord Mayor, was the Impenal Press, coupled 
with the name of Mr Surendranath Banerjea. 

Mr. Banerjea, who xvas received with loud 
cheers, said 

M> Lord Major, L,adies, and Gentlemen^ — 
On behalf of my bi other-delegates, as well as 
on my own behalf, I desire to thanV. you very 
heartily for the kind terms in which the toast 
has been proposed and the cordiahtj with 
which it has been accepted. From the moment 
we set foot here asthe guests of the Committee 
of the Impernl Piess Conference, and in a 
w-idersense of the British public, we have been 
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■whose principles may now be challenged but 
whose achievements m the past cannot be ques- 
tioned For the last few dijs at the sittings of 
our Conference we hive been talking of the 
Empire and of Irnpenal considerations. No 
theme could be more appropriate for an Impe- 
rial Press Conference , and here let me piess 
for the preferential treatment of the claims of 
Try country , not indeed commercially, for 
Jlanchester would scout the idea, but in a 
political sense For India, in the words of a late 
Viceroy, is the pivot of the Empire and she is 
undoubtedly the brightest jewel m the Ciown 
of England (Applause ) May she long 
continue to be so through the justice of 
British laws, the righteousness of British 
administration, the operation of that kindly Tud 
practical sympathy which more than laws and 
edicts bring the people nearer to their rules and 
bind them both in the golden chains of in in- 
dissoluble union (Applause) Great anticipa- 
tions have been formed of our Imperial Confer 
ence by responsible persons, great results are 
expected to flow from its sittings Whether 
these anticipations will be realised or not is it 
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impossible to siy, for tfic future is in the lap of 
the gods and I will not embark upon the\en- 
tuiesnmetasl of unraxelling its mysteries But 
this I «ill say — and here I stand upon firmer 
ground free from the penis and embarrassments 
of prophesies and even of intelligent anticipa 
tions — that never \\a« ihe sense of Imperial 
unit} moreforcibl} demonstrated (Applause) 
ff IS a unity whicfi cxtendtng (coax the heart of 
the Empire embraces the most distant units of 
the Jmpeijal system and includes not only the 
self governing Stales which have sprung 
from the loins of the parent country, hut 
the remote dependencies which have not yet 
attained to that political status In the 

Orderings of Providence for good or for evil 

fofcgood as I verily believe — the destinies of 
300 millions of ray countrymen, not savages or 
barba lans but the representatives of a great 
and ancient civilisation — (applause) — have been 
entrusted to the care and keeping of the people 
of th“se islands Never was a nobler tiust ora 
more sacred function assign’d to a great and 
Imperial race God grant that this solemn, 
tiusf this awful responsibility may be so dis 
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charged as to conduce to the permanent benefit 
of India and the lasting glorj of Lngland 
We have heard in the**, festive gatherings the 
strongest notes of loyalty struck b> the dtlegites 
who have come from bejond South Africa, 
the representatives sometimes of a culture and 
civilisation different from those of the Molijcr- 
Countrv, have etpressed their fervent devotion 
to the Empireand their unPinching delerniina 
tion to stand by the flag m the hour of emergency 
and danger The historj of these islands h is 
been a history of great and unevamplcd pros 
penty and happiness , raa> it long continue to be 
so For England has been the guide the leaders 
the instructress of mankind in the difficult 
•art of self government But should even i crisis 
arise — I will not say disaster — 1 desire to ^ ly, 
on behalf of my countrymen — and I am entitled, 
to speak w ith authority m their name — that we 
in India will not be wanting in our duty by 
the Empire (Applause) An ounce of fact, they 
say, IS worth a ton of theory and let me here 
refer to an incident — not drawn from the do 
mam of the imagination, or the debatable hnd 
avhich separates truth from fiction — which will 
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stronglj confirm thcMcw I am endeivounng 
to put forward There occurred m 1885 what is 
known as the Pendjeh incident Pendjeh is a 
small town on the Afghan frontiers There in 
1885 a brush look place between an Afghan 
outpost and some Russian soldiers The inci- 
dent triaial as it was, threatened to m\oI\e 
England and Russia into war For some time 
the rumours of war were persistent At this 
juncture I will not call it a crisis, the Indian 
Press— that section of it which 1 have the honour 
to represent at this Conference — appealed to our 
countrymen to offer themselves as volunteers 
for the defence of their hearths and their homes 
In response to (his appeal 500 young men of 
Calcutta all of them in positions of respectability,, 
some of them in the positions cf light and leading, 
applied to the Government to be enlisted as 
volunteers I myself was an applicant, and 
about that time addressing a public meeting of 
nij countrymen I used language which I with 
jour permission reproduce now as illustratne 
cf the sentiment which then prevailed amongst 
us I said ‘ thin Letthe Russians come if they 
please They will find behind the serried ranks 
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of one o( the finest armies m the world the 
multitudinous ncea and peoples of Indn, united 
as one man, resohed to die m the defence of 
their hearths and their homes, and for the 
maintenance of the honour and dignity of the 
Empire.'* Such was the feeling in 1885, such 
would substantially be thefeehng now if there 
was a repetition of the Pendjeh incident But 
it will be said “ Ohl there are the anarchists, 
and there have been anarchical developments 
in Bengal * I desire to repeat w hat 1 have said 
more than once here and m m> own country—. 
and 1 rc'ccho the sentiments of the vast majo- 
rity of my countiymen —that we deplore these 
anarchical incidents and h*v e condemned them 
With the utmost emphasis The mind, the judg- 
ment, the conscience of the country are arrayed 
against them 1 regard them as a passing phase 
of excitement which will disappear under the 
soothing effects of progressive and conciliatory 
measures 

May 1 pause for a moment to enquire 
into the secret of that wonderful loyalty and 
devotion of the Colonies to the Empire, 
which IS one of the most pleasing features 
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the Impcnal system ’ The secret >s told 
in one uord — it is ‘itlf-go\ernment Self* 
goternmcnt js (he cement of the Empire , 
it IS not inconsistent uith the paramountc> 
of British rule tn India On the contnr}, 
in my opinion, andm that of ray country men, 
self government will make that rule perroa 
nent— >it will broadbase the Empire of the 
King on the gmtitude, the contentment, 
and the affections of a vast and multitudinous 
people India wants self government suitable 
to the development of the ideals that havegrown 
up under tlie fostering care of the Bntish 
people That is our Brst and last request 
And IS there any Bntisher here or outside 
these walls — and in the term Britisher I 
include his kinsmen o\er the seas — who will 
not sympathise with an appeal which is m 
such entire consonance with his own inst nets, 
with the justice of the cas“, with the orderings 
of Divine Providence, whohas assigned to each 
nation in the grand and progressive evolution 
of affairs the full, the free the absolute, the 
unfettered control of its own destinies ’ India 
in the enjoyment of the blessing of self govern 
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ment — India prosperous, contented, and hap- 
py_.\MlI be the most \aluable asset of the 
Empire, the strongest bulwark of Imperial 
unity And the Empire thus, knit together 
upon the basis of common civic rights and 
•obligations may bid defiance to the most power- 
-ful Combination that may be formed against it 
and may gaze with serenity and confidence 
upon the viaabitudes which, as all history tells 
us, have wrecked the fortunes of States and 
thrones which rched upon the security of 
physical force rather than upon the paramountcy 
■of those moral laws which represent the index- 
finger of Divine Providence m the dispensation 
of human affairs (Loud applause ) 
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neration so hrgely depend (Cheers.) May 
thisfeehng grow and deepen to the lasting glory 
of the Motherland and the credit of English 
rule in India (Cheers ) To day I find myself 
away from home, but yclm a second home 
surrounded by the loving 1 indness of friends 
who, like yourselves, have adopted me into the- 
bosom of your little community Your kind- 
ness and hospitality are worthy of the best 
traditions of our people, and they will be a 
stimulus and incentive to those who, like myself^ 
seek to tread m the difficult, and, in these days, 
somewhat thorny and dangerous paths of public 
life in India Next to the approbation of his 
own conscience, the highest reward to which a 
public man aspires is the applause of hts fellow- 
countrymen (Cheers ) This function to day 
affords overwhelming evidence that I possess, 
may I say in unstinted measure, your support of 
my public conduct (Cheers ) I am not so 
foolish as to imagine that that approbation 
extends to every item of my public life I am 
not so foolish as to imagine that I, or anybody 
else, can claim to be infallible, for I recognise 
the truth that infallibility is the prerogative and 
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You have aksed me to discuss the problems, 
of India — complicated and multiform problems, 
such as they present themselves to us to-day. I 
confess I find myself in a position of some little- 
difficulty and embarrassment. A spectator sees- 
more of the game than the actual players, I 
am not a spectator : 1 am m the thick of the 
fight. (Cheers ) 1 may claim to be in the front 
rank of battle surrounded by gifted self-sacnfic- 
mg comrades in arms, some of whom, alas, 
have been deported without trial, and some of 
whom 1 would have liked to bnng over to this 
country as samples of the race among whom a 
policy of repiession has been introduced, and 
who in some quarters are considered unfit for 
self-government. It has often struck me that it 
would be a most useful thing— beneficial to 
England and to India alike — if we had in this 
country a Session of the Indian National Con- 
gress— (hear) — and this impression has been 
accentuated by ray experience in connexion 
with the Imperial Press Conference A Session 
of the Indian National Congress in London 
would bean object-lesson the significance of 
which It would be difficult to exaggerate. We 
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-declared to be the ‘ crowning of Emperor 
Banerjea He denied the impeachment, and 
Ihe matter ended It seems to me it would be 
most desirable to organise a system by which 
■cable reports could be sent to this country 
which would neither exaggerate nor extenuate, 
but simplj tell the truth the whole truth, and 
nothing but the truth (Hear, hear ) I appeal 
to ray fellow countrymen and to our English 
s>mpathisers to whom we are beholden for 
tlieirveiy disinterested services, to interest them 
selves in forming an organisation of this Lind 
in 01 der to put m end to the mendacity of which 
we have in the past been innocent victims 
■{Hear) I will not dwell further upon these 
■considerations 

I will plunge into the subjects to which you 
have called my attention You have referred to 
Lord Morley s scheme of reform We welcom 
■ed it with gratitude and enthusiasm But it is 
not correct to say that it outstripped our anti 
apahons In one respect at least it fell short o! 
■our hopes— of what indeed we had reason to 
•expect We wanted the power of the purse 
{Cheers ) It does not give us the power of the 
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purse You, Sir, hi\claid stress upon thefinan- 
oa! dram from India. Ve^, i{ the economic 
condition of Indn is to he rai>^d, if tlie 
inccirMnt outflou for Home Charges is to be 
stopped, if tlic nij*at is to Iw reclaimed from the 
depth of miserj and po\crt> into uliich lie 
Ins hlloo, the people must be largelj associated 
s\i{h (heir roifcrs in the financial control of 
India Am I to understand that rn the long 
and illustrious muster roll of distinguished 
Indians s\e ln\c not at the present moment fit 
successors toTodar Mall and Bir Bal andSalar 
Jtmg and Madhaea Kao’ (Cheers) if an 
admission to that effect i» to be made it implies 
a monstrous reflection on British rule It means 
that after two centunes under the most cisihsed 
adminislr.itiQn on earth the Indian people have 
become so demoralised, so emasculated, so 
utterly wanting in intellectual power and vinlilj, 
that they are not able to come up to the stand- 
ard of their fathers 1 wjJl not mj’seJf mal^e 
such a charge I will not permit anvone in this 
room to make such an outrageous charge 
against the civili«ied administration which pre 
sides over the destinies of our countr) We 
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have Ihe men, but our rulers will not look at 
them : they will not select them : they will not 
trustthem That is thecharge which I wish to 
bring against the Government : not that it has 
demoralised us or rendered usa race of imbeciles, 
but that it IS 90 absorbed in the pursuit of 
interests peculiar to itself that it will not take 
a broad Mew of the situation and associate the 
people in the task of administration. If it 
could do that, if it could nse to the height of its 
responsibilities, a distinct step would be taken 
for the economic improvement of thecondition 
of our people. 

But I have been straying very far from the 
point I was discussing Under Lord Morlej's 
scheme of reform wc have not got all we want- 
ed But still it IS nght and proper that we 
should do justice, and, therefore, we are bound 
to admit that the scheme represents a distinct 
advance upon the existing methods of adminis- 
tration, and that in its culmination it will gue 
us a real and effective measure of self-govern- 
ment There IS growth m all institutions No 
Government can enact a measure — be it good, 
or be It bad— which is not at once subjected to 
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a process of (ransformation, slow but steady, 
under the operation of those immutable mo^al 
laws which form a part of the eternal order of 
things Forces gather around it which gi%e it 
an impulse and direction that often lead to gieat 
and unexpected results What a vast d flerence 
there is between the Parliament of Simon de 
Montfort and the great assembly •\hich now 
•controls the destinies of so \"isl a section of the 
human race There is a growth in all things, 
and we belie\e there will be ”1 growth in 
conneMon with the mstitutons which Lord 
Morley is going to establish We therefore 
accept them as a beginning pregnant with 
immense potentialities. (Cheers) In that spirit 
and in that sense we welcome the scheme with 
enthusiasm and with gratitude (Hear ) That 
IS the position of educated Bengal— I may say 
of educated Indn— wilhregardto Lord Morlej’s 
reforms But there is •» rift in the lute 
The enihiisnsm — the tremendous outburst of 
enthusnsra — which the scheme e%oked has been 
chilled b> an uninppj pronouncement made bj 
Lord Morlej —a pronouncement to the effect 
tl ai he will be no to the re^ ersal of the 
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partition of Bengal. You, Sir, did not honour 
Bengal in your address by the mention of her 
great fundamental gne%*ancc. The partition is 
our greatest grievance, and it !•> tlic root-cause 
of the prevailing discontent, (Hear) Of Lord 
Morley I desire to speak «alh (he utmost possi- 
ble respect, and 1 think my feelings are shared 
by a large body of my fcllow-countiymen. 

We ha%e sat at his feet— I have done so, at 
any rate— and we iia\c gathered from him les- 
sons of political \\ isdom When Lord Morley 
says tliat he will be no party to the reversal of 
the partition of Bengal, I venture to hope that 
that pronouncement docs not preclude him from 
consideiing proposals, not peihnps for the re- 
versal, but for the modification of the partition. 
I venture to hope that the illustrious author of 
*' Compromise '' will apply that policy to the 
gieat grievance of Bengal. If anybody were 
to tell me that there was no hope for a moclih- 
cation of the partition, I would tell him m reply 
that there was no hope for the conciliation of 
Bengal. The co-operation of the people in the 
working of the Reform scheme is essential !s 
it possible to ensure the success of anyadminis- 
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lr.Uivcinc>'urc, Ijowcitr liopcful or proniUinji it 
mij* I>c, u’lfhouUftewiHinijeoncurrcncc.ind dtc- 
hcArly co-opcratioii of the people concerned ? 
We have only to look to the deid future of the- 
Calcutta ^^unlc^p^l Act for an dltiitration of that. 
(Cheers) ^^y friend Mr, Cotton over there 
cliccr* tint stitement. Ifc knows somcthinij 
about the Calcutta Mtinicip.at Act. In 1899, 
under Lord Curzon's administration, the Corpo- 
ration of Calcutta— an institution of local self- 
government— was ofTicialised. The proportion 
of elected members was reduced from tivo-tliirds 
to onc-lnlf. Wc prayed and begged and en* 
trc.ited, and exhausted all the resources of 
constitutional agitation. But it was all in \*am. 
Lord Curzon had made up his mind, anti there 
was nobodj to bring him to book, and, as 
a final protest against the oflici.alisation of the 
Corporation, 28 Commissioners, including your 
humble servant, tendered their resignations 
The people took their cue from us, .and 
stood .aloof from the administration They 
displayed to\v.ards it (he greater distrust What 
has been the result ? Despite the most streniious- 
ofiicial white-washing— and Indian officials are- 
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past masters in that ait— I exclude e\ officials, 
■of course — (a hugh)— despite the most strenu 
■ous official white washing xve find that the 
Calcutta Municipality has been pronounced to 
be a failure, and the Decentralisation Com 
mission has recommended a revision of its 
constitution on the line« of that of the Bombay 
Corporation (Cheers) Lord Morley has 
declaied the partition of Bengal to be a settled 
fact, but this statement is coupled with an 
admission which maV.cs itabsolutely untenable, 
for Lord Morley saTS that there were errors in 
ihe original scheme, but that on the whole it was 
as good a scheme as could have been conceived 
And he added that it was a mere question of 
boundaries 

If these things are admitted then why should 
the partition be regarded as a settled fact ? 
(Hear hear) Is it logical in the face of these 
admissions to consider the partition a settled 
fact? Statesmen I know, are not bound to be 
logical, but they are, at any rate bound to be 
just and reasonable and they ought not to 
over ride paramount claims If it is admitted 
there were errors intheonginal plan of partition 
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it /iir lo perpetuate them in the pernunciil 
n(lmini<tntton— in irnngcnient aflectin;; the 
hippme*i of milltoniof p'^plc— 1« it fur to 
Mcrcotjpc a blnnclcr uhicli mu^it be dt<a>lrotjs- 
to flic CTctlit of the atlministntion ’ I enn think 
of nothin;; more ciJciilited to stiock pop 
iihr confidence in the integnl> ind sense 
of hirntr*:s of the Dfilisii Gosernment tinn 
for if to sas, " U’e htec committed a blunder^ 
but refute to fedfet^ it " That is the dictum 
of absolute and lutocntic power and not 
the reasoned judgment of respontibfc stiles- 
minsliip (Heir) But I will sa> this From 
the point of view of tlic idmimslnlor, although 
not from the point of Mew of the senlimentilist 
ind of the philosopher, the partition has been 
1 grcit blunder, it is the root-cause of the present 
discontent (Cheers) Here, fortunately, I am 
supported indirectly by \*aluible officnl testi- 
moni OS cour^ic there is no direct ofBcnJ 
feslimoni Offlcnls neier do confess to i mis- 
like But there is i body of corrobomlive 
eiidtnce, (he nlue of nbich Vr 'tiackarness — • 
(cheers) — w ill recognise 'kou will ill remem 
her the case of the Ahpur Bomb prisoners 
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The) were chirged mth conspinng agimst Hjs 
M ajestj the King Emperor The date m the 
indictment IS fiNed at or about October 16,1905 
I ask you to bear that date in mind It is \er) 
important (Hear) October 16, 1905, w’as the 
date of the partition of Bengal and therefore 
we ha\e in this official statement, which is 
part of a pure judicial proceeding submitted 
on the responsibility of the Crown— a sug- 
gestion to the effect that the partition ^va8 
the /oHS ei ortgo of all the discontent and trou 
bles that have followed Furthermore, the 
partition has brought about, 1 am sorry to say, 
a strong alienation of feeling between Hindus 
and Mahomedans in some parts of the countrj 
leading to riots dis urbance» and breaches of 
the peace The policy of dividing Bengal may 
be acceptable to a few, but it is the instrument 
of the weak It is a prolific source of embar 
rassment We in Bengal cannot accept the 
partition as a settled fact (Hear, hear ) 
We decline to do so (Cheers) And appeal 
to ) 0 u here to sjmpatluse with us m 
the great struggle in whitJi we are row engaged 
1 tell jou that that stru^Ie will continue so 
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long IS the prljtion «s not modified The '*51 
tition \m 1I continue, the excitement 
the tension smJI incrcTse, and I asJ*. jou, is id 
this condiiciie lo Rood f^mernmenl'* Let the 

Covernment pxuse ind consider Our fw- 
ponsibilit) IS o%er Tlic responsibility no« 
must rest upon our rulers nnd ndministntor? 
We InN'c raised our u-arning \oicc 
*1 will not trouble >011 furllier with tins ques 
tion of the pirtition 1 am ifmd / base already 
taken too much lime with that (Cnesof''Vo ) 
You have referred to the imprisonment of the 
editors Do you know as a little historical fact 
that 1 svasone of the first Indian editors to be 
irnpfisoned » I am m the deepest sj mpAthy with 
my comrades m distress — I think it is monstrous 
that punishments of the magnitude of those 
which ha\e been imposed should have been in 
dieted upon them I hope and trust that a general 
order of amnesty will soon be issued, and that 
the’se men vvilJ be released I fearthat the official 
authontjes lose their balance of mind when they 
come to deal with ca»es of this kind It is natu 
ral, perhaps for them to be panic stricken, and 
I sympathise with them to a certain extent, but 
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at the same lime J believe ihey ought to be 
above all such distemper of mind (Cheers ) 
Reference has been made to the doraicilury 
\lslts^\hlch have become so frequent of late. 
I have personally enquired into this matter, and 
I am prepared with some first-hand information 
with regard to it. The news I have at the pre- 
sent moment is about two weeks old. Two 
hundred young men are treated as suspects, thrfr 
houses are visited oightafter night by the police. 
I think It IS a great shame (Cheers.) No charges 
have been made against them ; they certainly 
have not been convicted of any. It is upon the 
secret reports of a secret police— the most un- 
scrupulous m the world— that these young men 
have been subjected to the degradation and 
annojance of police surveillance. The secret 
police in India are the most unscrupulous in the 
world. I think they might give points to the 
Russian police in their amazing facility of fabn- 
cating evidence. (Hear, hear.) I think that pub- 
lic opinion m this country ought to be brought 
to bear on this matter. (Cheers.) / « ou/d appeal 
to our English friends here to interest themselves 
in it, and to try to put an end to a scandal which 
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js deepening <he discontent in the nen pro 
Vince (Henr, hear) 

I pass non to the question of the deportations 
Speaking as an Indian, it would be impossible 
for me to allude to this question without e\ 
pressing our deep graldude — the deep gratitude 
of all Indians — to Mr Mackarness and 
his colleagues, including Sir Henry Cotton, 
Mr Swift MacNeill, Mr Keir Hardie, and, 
last but not least, that devoted worker for 
the cause of India, Dr Rutherford,— (cheers)— 
for the action they have taken in the House 
of Commons on this question It is tmpossi 
ble for me to evhaust the list of gentlemen 
who have thus assisted us, but their services 
will remain enshrined m the grateful recollection 
of raycountrjraen and they will be remem 
bered as the friends who stood by us in the 
hour of darkest need (Cheers ) It has been 
sought to justify these deportations and that 
bj no less an authonty than the Prime Minis 
ter himself, on the ground that they have con 
tnbuted to abate the elem’nts of mischief which 
were in full operation atthe time tlie deportations 
took place I rcspectfiillj but most emphatically 
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dissent from this vie^ — (cheers)— and I am 
about to submit for your consideration cer- 
tain facts which I think will bear out my con- 
tention These deportations took pJace on 
December II, 190S — 1 think it w*as a Fnday. 
Since then there ha\e been three casesofbombi- 
throwing at passing trams, and since then too 
my esteemed and dearly beloved fnend Babii 
Ashutosh Biswas, the Public Prosecutor of 
Alipur, has been murdered within the precincts 
of the court. How', then, is the Prime Minister 
justified m saying tint these elements of mis- 
chief have been abated and that that result 
has been broughtaboul by the deportations ?To 
connect the bomb-throiv?ng, even by implies 
tion, with some of the men deported con'stitutes 
in my judgment a foul libel on them (Loud 
cheers) Babu K'-ishna Kumar Mitra and Babu 
Asnini Kumar Dutt and man} others are men 
of whom, in m} opinion, weroay well be proud.. 
(Cheers) Religious, God-fearing, scrupulously 
honestand scrupulously Lonstitutional in (heir 
methods of public work, their deportation has 
Created a sense of profound sorrow and indigna- 
tion throughout the length and breadth not 
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proved inadequate Terronsm by whom ’ Was> 
itb} the people or b> the police’ Was it 
teiTonstn by the people or by the magistncj ’’ 
I say the terrorism was b> the police and bj the 
magistrucj, ind Chief Justice Jenkins shall be 
my witness (Cheers ) In the notorious 
Midnapur case information was given against 
154 persons ashaving entered into a plot for 
murdering British officials in the Midnapur 
district Thirtv persons were arrested, in- 
cluding the Raja of Nanjole who hid 
a great stake in the country and to whom 
the Government itself had done honour 

b> conferring on him titular distinction Thirtj 

persons including the Kaja, were condemned 
to solitary confinement in cells reserved for 
convicts and murderers. (Shame) Thiswenton 
for SIN months There was a tremendous out 
cry, and the Press evpressed itself m language 
of warmest condemna.ion and mdignation The 
Advocate General Sinba,no\v Law Member 

of the Viceroy s Counal, who IS vvortlij of all 
honour— (cheers)— was deputed b> the Govern 

ment of Bengal to investigate this matter, and 
hav m« gone through the papers he recommended 
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thnt 27 out of the 30 prisoners should be 
discharged They uere accordingly released 
The three others were sent for trial, their case 
came before the Sessions Judge, and fhe> nere 
■conaicted as a matter of course— (laughter)— 
and sentenced to transporation for long terms 
Anappe-il was filed, Chief Justice Jenkins 
and Mr Justice Mookerjee heard it, and they 
deluered a sc-dhlng judgment condemning the 
tactics of the police and the magistracy 
alike In that judgment Chief justice Jenkins 
said that Mr. Weston the Magistrate of Midna- 
pur, who was m charge of the prosecution, 
caused the arrest of the father of one of the 

prisoners with a \iew to obtain, to extract, to 

^^{ort— w hichcv er terra > ou please— a confession 
from the son (Cries of * Shame ) I think it is 
a matter of unutterable shame 

Let us pass from the magistrates to the police. 
The Chief Justice says the court accepts the 
theory of the defence that a bomb had been put 
into the house of one of the accused b> the 
police with a view to fabricating esidence I 
Gentlemen, I put It to you to say whether this 
IS terrorism by the people or terrorism by the 
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police And the magistracy. (Cheers) Then 
we were told that the ordinary processes of 
law had proved inadequate I was under 
the impression that the E\eculive had 
been strengthened, and that enormous powers 
had been gnen to il by special legislation Aie 
\teto understand that that special leg slation 
at as q[ no use, so that it had to be supplement- 
ed by potters ot deportation ? Never was theie 
a confession of more hopeless failure. (Loud 
cheers ) Where in the history of the world has 
lepression ever been successful? It paralyses 
healthy and useful activity , its arm is net er long 
enough to reach the secret dens ot secret socie- 
ties which are fosteied and brought into being 
by repressive methods 

Personal libertv is the indefeasible right of 

British subjects, no maltci in tvhat pait of the 

avorld they may be born In the d.ays of negro 
slatery the shackles of the negro burst from 
around him the moment he touched the conse- 
crated soil of Britain Are we to under- 
stand-! am talking a* a Native ot India-that 

these golden traditions have been lorgollen or 
that they arc to be lield to be inapplicable to the 
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Indian subjects of His Majest> ’ To us Ibese- 
deportations ha\e been a matter of the deepest 
disappointment We had regarded the Liberal 
Party as the guardians of popular freedom and 
as the champions of Indian popular rights 
(Cheers ) But when ue seeit enforcing against 
us antiquated and obsolete enactments of this 
kind, deporting our best men w ithout trial, the 
shock comirtinicafed to our feelings has an 
intensity which it is impossible for me to 
descnbe (Cheers ) But that is the position of 
affairs It is for us, my Indian fnends, to ftce 
it with firmness and it the same time with 
moderation and self restraint — to keep m check 
the elements of lawlessness ind to adhere with 
scrupulous fidelitj to constitutional methods of 
agitation Wi Inveworkcdliardup till now with 
inadequate results The journej maj seem long 
and wearisome the promised land maj appear 
to be distant but uplifted ba hope and bj faith 
— an und)ing faith in the high destinies of 
our counlr> — let us fight the good fight and I 
am confident that the God of all nations will 
aoiichsafe us the victory— that Mcforj which 
awaits Ihovc who, inspired b> sublime 
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confidence in His dispensation and in thepira- 
mountcy of the moral laws, seek toviork out 
the regeneration of the country in a spirit of 
peace, of righteousness, and absolute self •conse- 
cration I wnll say no more. I thank you most 
heartily for the kind attention with which >ou 
have listened to what I ha\e said 1 hope and 
trust that in the futurethat is before us united 
brotherhood, enthusiasm, public spirit and 
self dedication may be tlie wratchwords of the 
great Indiin people , that the country will be 
restored to the glories of ancient times, and 
that once again it will become one of the great- 
est nations in the world. In that hope, in that 
belief and con\ iction let us work, and success 
wall attend our efforts (Loud and long con- 
tinued cheering) 



at sir w wedderburns 

BREAKFAST 

At them^itation of Sir William Wedderburn, 
a number of Members of Parliament and others 
interested in Indian affairs met on Tuesday 
(June 29) at the Westminster Palace Hotel, 
to^^e]come Mr Surendranath Bmerjea on his 
\isit to England as a delegate to the Imperial 
Press Conference Sir William m the chair, 
baMng on his immediate right the pnncipal 
£uest, and on his left the Rt Hon Sir Charles 
Dilke, M P 

Sir William Wedderdurn rising to wel 
come Mr Banerjea, said Gentlemen, our guest, 
Mr Surendranath Banerjea, is a manj sided 
man— a journalist, an educationist, and a poll 
tical agitator But this morning we welcome 
him speciaJlj as a personal friend one whom 
we haie known and admired for many >ears I 
have said he is a man> sided man As editor 
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■of the “ Bengalee” he is recognised as a trust- 
worthy journalist; as founder and head of the 
Ripon College he is appreciated as a brilliant 
educationist. But, perhaps, I may say a word 
regarding him as a political agitator. Some peo- 
iple regard all agitators as luischieious persons 
Bui that IS too wide a generalisation. They 
should remember the angel at the Pool of 
Bethesda. He was an agitator, he troubled the 
w.aters, but the result was good, not bad, the 
result was the healing of the sick. Such an 
aigitator is our friend Mr. Surendranath Banerjea 
iHis mission is one of healing, to promote peace 
and goodwill betweed India and England At 
this moment his special desire is to see the full 
success of Lord Morley’s noble scheme of re- 
dorm and conciliation But he cannot shut his 
•eyes to the obstacles which stand in the way 
These obstacles can be described in two words 
—Partition and Deportation To remove these 
obstacles no Act of Parliament is required, only 
a stroke of the pen by His Majesty’s principal 
Secretary of State for India Lord Morley h.is 
told us that he does not think well of partition, 
and the deportations ate not any more 
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fo his taste. Why should he not accept the- 
assurances and grant the prayer of Mr. Banerjea 
and his friends, the Indian Constitutioml Party, 
^\hoare intimately acquainted with the facts, 
and ^\hose aims and interests are identical with 
ouroun ’ Indians know best where the shoe 
pinches, and they can tell us how to make India 
contented and prosperous. In asking this goodly 
company to extend a very hearty welcome to 
our distinguished guest, I will call on Mr Allan 
Hume to say a few words. Mr. Hume was 
the founder of the Indian National Congress, 
and can tell us how Mr Surendranath Banerjea, 
with the Congresa, and before the Congress 
eMSted, has given his whole life’s work to the 
cause of the Indian people. After Mr Hume’s 
high tribute to Mr Banerjea about his many- 
sided activities in the cause of India and her 
people, 

Mr Surendranath Banerjea, who was 
loudly cheered, said 1 thank you very heartily 
for the warm welcome, the truly English wel 
come, which you have extended to me, and 1 
thank you, Sir William Wedderburn, and you, 
Mr. Hume, for the kind words in which you 
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"hAve couched tint welcome. I cannot persuade 
myself for one moment that 1 dcserac the \ery 
hind things which you have both said of me. 
(Cries of Yes.") I ascribe them to the partial, 
dy, fnendship, and affection nhicli ynii 
naturallv feel for one who has been associated 
with you for so meny long years in the 
trying, difficult, and arduous work of uplift- 
ing the political shatus of my countrymen. 
(Cheers.) I am here to-day not .as an educa- 
tionalist, not even as a journalist, but as apublic 
agitator. (Cheers ) I am proud of the title of 

public agitator. lam not a public agitator in 
the sense of one who seeks to stir up strife, b it 
lam one in the sense of one whose who! 

mission IS that of a peacemaker. (Hear, hear.) 
You, Sir, have observed that I am for peace 

I have abvavs been for peace, and for a peiiod 

eatending over the lifetime of a generation I 
have tried in my own humble way. accord, 
mg to my I'gbts and according to my 
opportunities, to serve mv King and my 
country H has been the chief aim of my 
public labours to establish pe-ace-peace as 
between the Government and the people, peace 
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as between Hindus and Mahomedans, peace as- 
betw een m’al sects and creeds — and thus to 
broad base the Empire of His Majesty on the- 
goodwill, contentment, and affectionate gratitude- 
of the vast population committed to his charge. 
(Cheers) If 50U mil permit me to make a 
personal reference, I will say lh.»t I was one of 
the first to welcome Lord Morlevs scheme of 
reform I was associated mfh a distinguished, 
bodj of representatne men who, as a deputa- 
tion, waited upon Hts Eacellency the Vjceroym 
order to congratulate the Government upon, 
that scheme of reform (Hear.) Speaking for 
ray educated countrvmen, Irvillsay that we are 
anvious and eagerly solicitous for the success of 
that reform scheme, because we recognise the 
fact that with it are bound up the hopes for the 
future self government of India (Cheers) But 
at the same time wecannot shut our ejes to (he 
difficulties which have been created bj the 
Government itself and, I am sorry to saj, also 
by Lord Morle) himself 
1 feel lhat I owe il as a dutj to raj countrj 
and to the Government to point out the 
n'>k, the imminent, senous risk, as I believe 
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of the fiilure oT thit scheme in Bengal if the 
partition is alloued to remain unmodified. 

The partition! *’—1 am almost tired of repeat- 
ing it, but I intend to continue to repeat it — 
the agitation against the partition must continue 
until the partition has been withdrawn or modi- 
fied (Cheers ) The partition is our chief 
gnerance It is the root cause of the present 
unrest If anybody were to tell me, no matter 
how high and exalted his position, that there 
IS no hope for the modification of the partition, 
1 would say to him m reply that there is no 
hope for the conciliation of Bengal, or for 
securing the hearty co-operation of the people 
in the working of the reform scheme (Hear ) 
If Lord Morle) were to hold out m his right 
hand the gift of the refoim scheme and in his 
left the gift of the modification of the partition, 
and were to tell the people of Bengal "You 
cannot have both make your choice, my 
country would with overwhelming spontaneity 

declare themselves in favour of the modifica- 

tion of the partition and would allow the 
reforms to come m their own good Ume 
(Cheers.) I know it is said that this gne\ ance 
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whose name is enshrined in the grateful recol- 
lection of the people of India by reason of the 
lusticc, the reason, and the liberality of ttie meas- 
ures for which he aais responsible while Vice- 
roy of India (f-oud cheers 1 Lord Ripon, in an 
interview which he granted to Mr Stead recent- 
ly, said lie thoroughly disapproved of the parti- 
1ion. I beheve he used even stronger language, 
-and he gave as a reason for Ins disapproval that 
ithad caused widespread discontent among a 
population notoriously loval to the British 
Government. Lord MacDonncll has declared 
It to he ttie gravest blunder ever committed lin- 
■der British rule, and I believe if the sense 
of the Anglo-Indian administrators of to-day 
were t-ahen on this point they would be found 
to heartily endorse that view- (Cheers.) Why, 
even the anthorities who fathered this project 
seem to be tlioroughly astiamed of their pro- 
geny, for only the other d.vy they vied with each 
other in disowning this child of their adminis- 
trative genius. (Cheers and laughter.) 

Could there be a stronger condemnation 
of the measure than this ? Lord Morley said 
the other day, m a speech in the House of 
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his household gods uhomhe worships uilln 
fersouniid dcsotion scared} less carncstand 
less exuberant than that which the Romans of 
old accorded to their Lares and Penates (Cheers ) 
There hate been niimcroiis house searches 
There have been numerous Press prosecutions 


There has been Press legislation of an uneacep- 

tionall} severe hind Thtrelmebcendomiciliar} 
visits paid b) the police, associations have been 
wiped out of e-xistencc by Executive order, 
and last, but not least, there have been de- 
portations without tnal (Shame) 1 put it 

tojou If when the partition was originall} 
carried out it evohed a considenble measure 
of dissatisfaction and discontent, does ,1 stand 
to reason that the Subsequent proceedings-- 
the repressive policy of the past twelve months 
-can have soothed the public sentiment and 
reconaled the people of Bengal to the parti- 
bon’ No, Sir the feeling is there-as strong 
as.aer-deep down m the depths of the 
national heart There is, indeed, a feelingot 
growing despair (Hear) The people are 
Segiunmg to sa,, "What is the good o 
agitating when the Government will not 
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bcluecntlic deul and the deep sea (Clicers 
and laui;liler) Lord Morley admits tint a 
blunder, a serious blunder, has been committed 
He has said the scheme uas not the best 
that could ha\e been densed, and that it 
went wholly and decisieely against the 
wishes of the ma)ority of the people con 
cerned. He has added that it was a mere 
question of boundaries, and w as not sacro- 
sanct. Whj, then, in the name of logic and 
commonsense, should it be reparded as a set 
tied fact f 1 know that statesmen are not bound 
to be logical (Laughter j Lord Morlej him 
sell IS my authority (or that, for he has said it 
in his monumental work on the ■■ Life of Ed- 
mund Burke A statesman need not be 
logical, but he IS bound to be reason ble, and 
he ,s bound to be just He cannot merride 
the paramount claims of nght doing Righte 
ousness esalteth nations and the rulers of 
nations . righteousness is the vital breaft 
of Imperial statesmanship, and, as a distinguish 
ed Anglo Indian admmistmtor once put it, a 
single act ol unrighteousness, or an act fe t to 
be such, IS more disastrous to Brtbsh rule m 
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inaj be lint the llig hold may drop from 
■our sinking h inds but I beliere — such is our 
confidence in the justice and righteousness of 
our cause — that others will spring up in our 
places and lal e np that flag and carry it to a 
flnal complete, and assured aaclory It is in 
that hope and in that confidence that ue are 
norking (Cheers) Mav I be permitted to ap 
peal on behalf of ray countrymen for the syra 

pathy of the British democracy m the light m 

nhichwe are engaged alight based on the 
deepest public sentiment a fight based upon 
right and justice I am certain that under 
Gods blessing aided by your syrapatliies 
and by those moral forces which work so 
silently and majestically m the bosom of 
society and make for progress aud right 
doing— I am certain we shall win this light 
(Cheers) At any rale we mean to continue it 
until we win (Cheers) 

I am afraid I have taken up too much of your 
time (Cries of No no ) I wish to say a 
word or two and it will only be a word or two, 
on the question ol the deportations Regulation 
3 of 1818 IS ® menace to our liberties 
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ind to the de\elopmentof that constitutional 
freedom which is the goal of our political ispi- 
rations (Cheers) There is a fight at the present 
moment going on , a fight that will increase in 
volume mid m intensity between the bureau- 
cncy, who are anxious to retain power, and the 
representatives of the people, eager to wrest it 
from the bureaucracy and to hold it m trust for 
thepeople Popular representatives are bound to 
be in the b id books of the bureaucracy Their 
high character, their eminent public service, the 
confidence and love of their coimirymen will 
not suffice to protect them in times of excite 
ment Thej may scrupulously follow the- 
law, but there is a power above ind beyond 
(he law There IS this lawless law. Regulation 
3 of 1818, which may be put into operation at 
any moment and deprive them of their liberty 
Men like Babu Krishna Kumar Mitra and 
Babu Asw mi Kumar Diilt are saleguardcd by 
the loyal devotion and affectionate regard of 
Iheir countrymen but they liave been deport- 
ed without trial Babu Krishna Kumar 
Milra twice wrote to theGovernment enquir- 
ing what were the charges brought against 
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Inm, And prating for an enquiry into Ihem. 
The GoAernment has not Ihoiiglit fit to reply. 
(Shame) He and others lihe him Iniebeen 
deported upon police reports The Prime 
Minister said the other daa that they had lieen 
deported on reports from a arious quarters, 
corroborat'’d in anrious ways , but this is 
entirely inconsistent with what Mr. Buchanan 
said in February last, when he stated that 
the deportations were based solely on police 
reports, and upon the report ot the Deputy 
Director ot the Criintnil Ineestigation Depart- 
ment and his subordinates, who might be 
implicitly relied upon (Laughter ) Chief 
Justice Jenkins has shown us how far they 
may be relied upon in his judgment in the 
Mldnapurcase (Hear, hear) He has charged 
the police with putting a bomb in the house of 
one ot the accused for the purpose of fabricating 
etidence He further charged Mr Weston, a 
Civilian of long standing, who was in charge of 
the prosecution of the accused, with having 
caused the arrest of a man with a view of ex- 
torting a confession from his son (Shame ) 

I will not detain you longer, but I do wish 
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to sa) this Ireland has been pacihtd, not by 
repression, but b) conciliation I cannot 
tmderstand sslij a ditTercnt policj should be 
{oUovscd tn the case of India (Cheers) I 
hnou Irehnd is not Indii, but human 
nature is the same a!! the world oser 
riic svhitc man and the bross n man arc equally 
grateful when a boon ts conferred and equally 
resentful when an injury is done To mit up 
coercion with conciliation Is to neutralise the 
good which conaliation may achieve, the 
gnciousness of the boon is gone and the 
memory of the sting remains Tlierefore, in the 
name of comraonstn>e, for the credit of 
Dnttsh Kule, and for the contentment of the 
people, I eamestl) appcil lint these repres 
sive nielliodsi may be speedily ibolnhed 
whicli hive armed in unscrupulous police 
with dangerous powers and sit like a nightmare 
on the troubled bosoms of my countrymen 
With even greater eirncstness and emphasis I 
plead for a mod fication of the partition Do 
not for one moment accept the official version 
that the feelingagainsi partition is on the wane 
The patient is the best judge of the painfoJness 
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of the malady from which he suffers (Hear ) 
f am the patient, and luy countrjmen are 
the sufferers In their name and in their 
tehalf I earnestly appeal to you to lend all 
'the influence you possess to secure raodifici- 
*1100 of the partition, and I trust that I shall net 
•appeal in vain (Loud and prolonged cheers; 



THE WORK BEFORE US 

\T THE LONDON INDtAN UNION S RECEPTION 
I accept the title of " The father of unrest m 
Indn which Mr Mullick has conferred upon 
me I am, m no way, ashamed of the part I 
ha\e played m the development of Indian 
public life or of the fact that I have coramuni 
cated to the students the impulses of nationahtj ► 
Unrest means awakened intelligence and public 
spirit All who work for the good of mankind 
appeal to the young as the most likely to receive- 
their message and I am glad and proud that mj 
teachings are held to have produced a profound 
influence upon the public mind of Bengal For 
this however I have ir a great measure- 
to thank the authorities who sent me to jail 
m iS&i and who thereby gave an unparal- 
leled stimulus to the national sentiment (A 
soice— What about the partition ?) I am not 
going to forget the partition That is our 
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■greatest grievance, the most serious blunder 
committed by the Gocernment. I hace no 
hesitation in saying that so long as the partition 
IS not modified, the unrest would continue 
The special correspondent of the Ttiitcs in 
India said, only the das before, that the rest o 
India did not care two straws for the partition 
Here are piesent this eaening the represent itives 
of the whole of India and 1 appeal to you to say 
yes 01 no to that enquiry. (Loud cries , we all 
sympathise ) Of course, you do , and so does the 
Indian National Congress This bod), repre- 
sentative of all India, hasjearafter year record- 

ed strong resolutions condemning the partition 

and recommend, ng.tsmod, Beat, on. I recognise 

the fact that 1 and other popular representame, 
are going down the vale ot reals an t a le 
great trust of leading the public mind ol India 
would fall upon those I see e ore me 
behoves you all to qualil) yoursebes lor that 
trust by discipline, by nght-doing, by sel con- 
secnation, b) the virtue ol sell sacrifice. Above 
-all, you must set jour faces resolutely agains 

lavrtessnessandviolence. Within the limits of 

the law you have the amplest latitude ot action 
Sti 
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and tf you skilfully and earnestl> use those- 
powers the regeneration of our country is only 
a question of time For mj part I ha\e great 
faith in the destinies of my native land, whicfn 
1 am convinced would again take a proud place- 
amongthe nations of the East But all depends- 
upon you and i pon those high moral qualities- 
which are so essential to national well being and 
gre-itness 



INDIAN STUDENTS AND THE 

ASSASSINATIONS 
AT THE NEW REFORM CLUB 
We have met here to night under the shadonr 
of what all must feel to be a great public mis 
fortune (Hear) Wehavemetheretoeapress our 
sense of abhorrence and detestation at the foul 
assassination of Sir Curaon Wyllie and Dr Lai 
kata I do not know what the motives of the 
crime svere 1 do not care to enquire about 
them Whether they were personal or other- 
wise, in your name and on your behalf, 
as well as on my own behalf, I desire to 
eapress our emphatic condemnation of 
the deed and of the motives which inspired 
It (Hear, hear) We are Onentals wedded 
to the loftiest traditions of moialitj. We 
remember, and »e remember with pnde, 
that India has been the home of the high- 
est ethical conceptions . that she has been the 
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craillc of^omc o! the f;mt rc^f:lon'^of ihcuorhl 
which Jiwe pli)eif $o pfomuicnt a pari ni deter* 
raining the chirac'cr, itlcils and aspirations of 
so l.irj;c 1 section of ih- human race (Hear) 
According to our ideas municr is murder— 
(heir)— no milti.r wint iiu> l)c the ifctcrminini; 
motuc, no m ittcr It) uliat specious plausibilities 
It mi> he soiij’ht to l»e justified by in) apostle 
of the ntu pnnciple of inoraJit) (Chctrs,) 
The domiinting principle of all religion is 
the grrat truth whicli the Hindu sage taught 
500 )eirs before the birth of Christ, and 
the moral and etliica) domination of that 
sage's teachings extends to this di) o\er 
thrce-quirters of the humm race. Our 
principles, our instincts, our deepest reli- 
gious conMctions arc all assoaited with 
the miinteinnce of Uw and order, and these 
bright considerations of religion ha\e imj>o>ed 
upon us the obligation to denounce lawless 
ness and violence (Cheers.) 

\ number of resoluiions will be submitted to 
)ou Oneof these records the deliberate con- 
viction of this meeting — and I hope it wdl be 
passed unanimously by this meeting — the de- 
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liberate conviction that lawlessness and violence 
are fraught with the deepest peril to the best 
interests of India (Hear) Believe me when 
1 say— and I speak wi*h the authority of a 
public man having behind me the evperience of 
a whole lifetime— that lawlessness and violence 
can do us no good They are pregnant with 
mischief In other countries they have arrested 
the hand of conciliation and progress; in nur 
own they have formed the supreme justification 
tor repression, a policy which 1 believe every 
one m this hall deeply deplores, and which I 


for one will continue to protest against on every 
possible occasion Lawlessness and vio^nce 
have brought Russia to the brink ol rum. They 
have interfered with the growth and capansinn 
of Russian liberties, and, as a consequence of 
the unhappy anarchical developments in the 
country, we have tn-day an emaseu^lated 
Duma, a very different body from the Duma 
called into being by the fiat of the Gear it is 
the Crar’s reply to Rossian anarchists Let us 
see to It there is no repehtiun amongst our 

people ol these unhappy developments which 
for the last few years have marked the evolution 
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of political life m Russia By the strongest 
obligations of duty, by the love we bear to our 
counlrjjbj the allegiance which xve owe to the 
laws of God and man, tveare called upon to 
do all that lies in our power to avert a fate so 
full of awful potentiilitie* (Cheers ) 

I recognise the fact that the evil is a 
serious one — that the Government alone is 
not able to cope with it , that the Govern- 
ment m this matter need< the co-operalion 
of the community 1 notice with a sense 
of gntihcation an appeal made in one of 
the English newspapers to day to the Indian 
leaders to assist the Government in this solemn 
duty I may saj at once on behalf of the com- 
munity which I have here the honour to repre- 
sent, that we desire to return to that appeaba 
most cordial response But the Government 
must strengthen our hands If the Government 
will not listen to our repiCaentations, if our 
persistent appeals are brushed aside, as they 
hav e been — I w as going to sav c ontemptuouslj — 
but at any rate brushed aside as unworthj of 
serious consideration, as in the matter of the 
modification of the partition of Bengal, what 
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becomes of our influence and of our power to 
help the Government 7 We must have effective 
power before we can help the Government at 
all, andl desire to press this consideration upon 
the mind of Lord Morley and of the British de- 
mocracy, who, after all, are the uncontrolled 
masters of our destinies (Hear.) It is with a 
feeling of pain — and I am sure vou all share 
that sentiment— that I read some observations 
which appeared to-day m the newspapers o 
serval.ons made by the Pnme Minister m con- 
neaton with this murder. Mr. Asquith is re- 
ported til have said that this murder affords 
startling ei idence as to the character of the me- 
thod!, adopted by the conspirac) touhioh he 

had occasion to refer in the House of Commons 
on the occasion ot an mterpellalion addiessed 


to him on the subject. 

What IS the evidence ot this conspiracy ? (A 
voice; "None at all") But! remember that 
when Governments are dnven into a tight cor- 
ner, when they find Chat they have been guilty 
of a proceeding which is absolutely unjustifi- 
able then they fall back upon the eapedient ot a 
conspiracy H has done servace in the past : L 
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fear it !<; destined to do service m the future 
Some of >ou may perhaps be able to recall the 
events of 1897, when the Natu brothers v-ere 
deported Lord George Hamilton who uas 
then Secretary of State for India, uas question 
ed in the House of Commons on the matter in 
the same way as the Under Secretary has re 
cently been heckled about the Indian deportees 
Lord George Hamilton said in reply to one of 
the numerous questions addressed to him that 
there uas n conspiracy of Pooni Bnhniins 
which justified the deportations It his now 
been proved coi clusively that there never uas 
an> such conspiracy— that the thing was i 
gigantic mjth In connevion with another 
unhappy incident which Inppened only a feu 
months back in relation to a high officer of the 
Government of India m this countrj, we were 
told by tilt prostcu»ing counsel that there wns 
a conspiracy We heard nothing further about 
that conspiracy But we do know this that 
consj-irators never ^leep over ihcir project and 
that vvatcliful alertness is the creed cf tlie cons 
pirator I sa> there is not a tittle of evidence— 
and I throw out the challenge let it be accepted 
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bj nhosoever they please-there is not a 
tittle of evidence to show that there is any 
conspiracy at all If there is I call upon the 

person who formulates the charge to bring it 
foruardm order that rre may criticise it I st5 

that It IS a loul libel on Babu Krishna 
Kumar \Iitra and Babu Aswini Kumar Dutt to 
suggest that they have erer been guilty of any 

conspiracy against the British G°-rnment 
(CheL ) To me, and I think to youalso, it will be 

amatter of relief, and even of posit.ae P 'o 

pass from these effusions, these almos irrespon- 

sible effusions, of the Prune Minister to the - 

titude and temper of the Bnt.sh democmcy the 
British public, and the British Press as a t hole 
Their temper and their atlitude has evoked 
in my mind, and m the mind of my country- 
men, the deepest gratitude lor the 

and ”t Proaidince, rules 

meMhe“lshn.es of so many millions of human 

^TerTis no" disposition on the part of , he 
British public or J 

lion here and tnci 
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^his shocking tragedj, with the Iiidnn comma* 
nity, or even with the students as a class. There 
IS no disposition to interrupt the cour->e of that 
salutary progressive legislation upon which Lord 
Morlcyhas embarked The “Times,” which 
leads the van of public opinion m this matter, m 
an article vv hich 1 read with the utmost admiration 
says that the perpetration of this shocking crime 
will not, and ought not, to prevent the Govern- 
ment from the steadfast pursuit of those reforms 
which otherwise it might think advi-able Isay 
we are deeply grateful for this attitude of the 
Press and of the public, and I am confident 
that it will have a most salutary effect upon 
public opinion m India In this conne'uon may 
I put m a plea for those disinterested friends 
of ouis in Parlnraent who, through good 
report and through evil report, have strenuously, 
zealously, and indefaligably been fighting the 
battles of India? Pheir utterances are no more 
responsible for these crimes than were the de- 
nunciations ot Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman 
and Mr. Labouchere for (he steadfast determi- 
nation of the Boera to fight their battle for 
independence. (Hear) 
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We have met here lo-night to etpress our 
■detestation of crime and our sympathy with the 
families of the deceased. 1 had not the good 
fortune of knowing Sir Curzon Wyllie, but all 
that I have heard m respect of him has been 
highly to his credit. I regret his death : I regret, 
loo, the death of Di. Lalkaka ; he met his 
death in the cause of duly when he rushed 
forward to the rescue of Sir Curzon Wyllie. 
His memory, and the memory of his noble and 
.grand effort, will lor eier remain graven in the 
hearts of his countrymen 1 rejoice that this 
meeting has been held. 1 rejoice still moi e that 
the young Indian community has taken such a 

prominent part in organising utS '« 

IS well that they have doneso-that diey have 
taken the earliest oppor.uni.y to condemn this 

foul crime. My feeling about the students 15 a 

very strong one I have been a teacher myself 

all^yhfe No student can be an 

sludem can have reconrse to violence and law- 
fessuess uulessand until he ceas« to be a tudent, 
and I see before me a number of j oung students 

The students of to-day will be the citizens of 

Ao.morrow. You, gentlemen, who are now 
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the «ound of m\ %oicc uill be the fittiirc 
lenders of Inclinn ptiblic opinion ^ourediica 
tion, your opportunities, }otir contact with tliC 
West fit jou for these hi^h responsibilities 
Realise then the magnitude of this truth, rise to 
the height of a our tntSNioti qualifj sourscUes 
for the arduous duties uhicli wall pertain 
toaou as the leaders of public opinion Qua’ify 
\ourscKes for these duties — the greatest that 
one can think of on this side of the graaep 
qtiahfN aourseUesbj disapltne, b\ right doing, 
bj self consecration hy the practice of all those 
airtues a\hich conduce to individual well being 
and national greatness. Righteousness eaaltelh 
nations wrong doing debases them 
Above all safeguard yourselves against the 
snares the temptations of lawlessness and vio 
lence Remember that at the present moment 
jour countrjmen are engaged in a constitutional 
struggle for constitutional freedom It is the 
noblest struggle that can excite enthusiasm m 
anv human being In that struggle we need 
the sympathies of Englishmen and of the 
civilised world, and above all, the blessing of 
Almighty God But you will forfeit them by 
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\iolence and lawlessness 1 have been a teach- 
er myaeU all ray life Generation after genera- 
tion of students have sat at my leet and have 

derived from me the impulses nhich have be- 

come the impulses of their lives 1 am there- 
fore entitled to speak to you with some author- 
ity 1 am entitled to guide, to entreat, if need 
be to remonstrate, with you Take ‘1 “S 

tnlunehon from one who through h.s ife has 

felt the deepest and most affectionate interest in 

your well being, take It as an tn, unction from 

me that tf you w.sh well for your countr , 
you w.sh her to be prosperous and brave c e e 
among yourselves a powerful body of pubhc 
opin.onia strong moral force which shal con 
demnvvithnnhesitaimg emphasis all that par 

deinn vv.tn 

y on vvdl ernm the most eHective barrier against 
Y nf incidents such as the one we 

hareTeUiLe to nigh, to deplore, and then y ou 

royalroad “ " ' the great and 

and po 1 1 ) (- 1 , jou and 1 liavc thegrcat 

ancient land to vvlucto _ 

pride to belong > 
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announce thit wehivercccivctl from the Indian 
Asbocnfion of CalctJtli, winch represents one of 
tlic most icti\e orjjinisations w e ha\c m Bengal 
for the propigntion of political ideas— an Asso- 
cntion witli which I happen to be associated 
as Sccrctar) — a telegram to the effeet that there 
IS a feeling of widespread indignation at the 
iitrocious murder of Sir Curzon WjIIie and 
Dr. Lalkaka The Indian students at Edin- 
burgh ha\e also telegraphed their !>trong s>an 
path) with the objects of this meeting to night 
<He.ar ) 



THE LIBERAL PARTY’S DUTY TO 
INDIA 

AT THE EIGHTY CLUB 

This tneel.ng o( the Eighty Club desires to 
■express Its profound condolenceuith the families 
■ofSirCurxon Wyllie and Dr LalkaLa in the 
terrible loss they have suffered, and as a mark of 
■sympathy hereby decide^ to odjourn the 
discussion. 

Mr. SUREtJDEANATII BaNERJEA fwho was 
received with applause) said. 1 desire thoroughly 
10 associate myself 'Vith the vote of condolence, 
and the proposal lor adjourning as a mark of 
the honoured dead With your permission I 
would like to repeat what I have had occasion 
10 say at meetings of my countrymen, that we 
Indians hold this foul act of assassination in the 
utmost horror and datestation. (Applause.) 
1 am an Indian. I am proud of my nationality, 
■of the fact that I am the representative of a 
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culture and ciMbsation that carries the mind 
back to the dawn of human histor) Fi\e 
hundred >eara before the birth of Chnst a. 
member of mj race— Siddhartha— renounced the 

splendours of royalU, assumed the garb of a 

hermit, and proclaimed the religion of pit) and 
compassion This religion of mve is our herd 
age Our nstmctsand our traditions, and our 
deep seated convictions are all against acts of 
lawlessness and violence, and you may tbereiore 
realise the intensity and the horror, thegnef, the 
indignation which we feel at this atiocious crime 
We make no distinction between murder, thfr 
impelling motne ofwhtch is gam or simply sor- 
did consideration, and the murder committed 
111 the frenz) of political passion According tc>- 
our ideas though they may appear old fashioned 
to the modern school of casui«;b, murder is mur 
del, no matter what might be the determining 
motive of the crime no matter under what 
pretext it is sough* to be justiBed Ido not 
stand alone in this conception of the cnmC" 
which we deplore lam at this moment voicing 
the sentiments of mj countrymen There 
never was a more representative meeting held 
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the policy of conciliation with which the happi- 
ness of the future is bound up Concilntion is^ 
the remedy to be adopted The assassination 
has been a ter'^ible blow at the development of 
constitutionalism and constitutional liberty m 
India, andwe appeal to you as representatu es 

of the Liberal Party to come to our rescue m 
this hour of our crisis, and I am sure I do not 
appeal vn vam (Applause) 1 thuroughly 
associate myself with the resolution which has- 
been proposed (Applause ) 



WHAT INDIA WANTS 

Jilr. Banerjea has been twice President o( the 
Indian National Congress, he has been once in 
^aol, he IS the editor ot the Bengalee an iis 
repute is such that he was once said to have 
been crowned king ot Bengal as a pro es 
against the partition. He was the only repre 
sentatlve of the Native Indian Press at the Con- 

ierence, and none of the editors of the mptre 

excelled him in eloquence, energy, geniality, 
and personal charm. 

MESSAGE TO BRITISH 

..If you were under sentence of death Mr 
Baner ea, and the headman’s axe 
two minutes, what is the me^ge “hmh you 
would wish to address to Br"* public as 
the last words you were able to utter on behalf 

of your motherland ? n-nBriM 

Without a moment’s hesitation Mr. Banerjea 

"u'rtomd say this : (!) Mndily the partition 
ot Bengal ; (2) release the deported patriids and 
repeal the Act which annuls Habcai Corpus m 
BLgal^ (3) amnesty all the political prisoners ; 
ft) give the peopleof India Bnancial control of 
their own taxes ; and fS) grant India a 
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m race and language from the Bengalees All 
administrative advantages claimed for the origi- 
nal partition would be secured by this arrange- 
ment without offending national sentiment. So 
long as the Bengalee nation is unnaturally cle t 
in tuain by the sword of Lord Curzon, so long 
will agitation and unrest continue 
deportees 


" Now as to the deportees? 

"They ought ne\er to have been deporlcdr 
without charge and without trial. They ought 
at once to be allowed to return home. 1 hope 
that will not be long delayed 
men, upright citirens who did not deserie 
deportation ” 

*' And then V . . 

" Then Regulation 111 ol 1618 should be re- 
pealed or declared illegal This regulation 
passed by a subordinate legislature deprive the 
Lngalee subjects of His Majesty ol Iheir inahen. 
able rights as British subjects to the privilege of 

for If we bear the burdens and accept the res 
ponsibildies of British subjects we ought to have 
the privileges of freedom from arbitrary arrest, 
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uliiclinoonc has denounced more strongly 
than Lord Morlej htmself' 

‘ Circumstances alter cases India is not 
Ireland , to preach is one thing, to practise is 
another Is no compromise possible?" 

“ As a first step/ «aid Mr Banerjea, “ I 
would accept Mr, \f ickarness's proposal that 
there should be no arrest without specification 
of the offence and that every accused person 
should be brought to Inal within three months 
of his arrest ” 

‘ I propose as a compromise/' I said, “that 
m future all Indians deported without charge or 
without trial should be sent to Great Britain m 
order that they might be at once elected to the 
House of Commons as VaiionaJist M P 's for 
Irish constituencies 

“ I fear, said Mr Banerjea, “ that there 
might be difficulties in the waj But if a work* 
ing alliance could be made, whereby one Indian 
Nationalist could be provided with an Irish 
seat, ana the whole Insh party took up the 
Indian national cause, ^eat things might be 
■achieved 

"To return to your message Do you want 
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all the bomb-throwers, political cut-throats, etc., 
let loose to begin again their scdiliou* practices? 

" There are no sncli persons in custody. I 
do not ask for an amnesty for the police iyIio 
used bombs in a criminal conspiracy in order 
to rum innocent men I only nant the political 
prisoners released There are about sivty of 
them, and many of them hare been sentenced 
to monstrous sentences foi \ery venial offences. 

Mr. Banerjea then »ent on to instance Mr. 
Tilak's sentence. 


DUMA FOR INDIA 
" Do you want a Duma for India 
"If yon mean an assembly represenling all 
India u.lh financial control orei the expenditure 


of India, 1 say yes 


But 1 would sav first give 


us autonomous prormcal goaernments, with 
financial control oaer certain departments of 
proMOCial expenditure Then build opnn these 
provinical autonomies a central federal Connell 
or assembly. That is aahat are ask, and that is 
aaliat sooneror later aaen^an to laae 

So far Mr Baner,ea. That ishis programme. 

And •■Surrender Not- n. the nearest Lnglish 
equia-al.nttothe pronuoc.hon of his name, 
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Surendra Xatli I do not think that he is likely 
to abandon anj of the planks in hts programme 
John Morlej, ofthe ** Pall Mall Gazette*' and 
of “The Life of Burke/ would probabl) sub- 
scribe to them all But ai> for Lord Morlej— 
that is another matter of Kevisixs 



INDIAN UNREST 

HOW IT ORIGINATED AND WHY IT 

CONTlNtJt-S 

The present unrest in Indn may be set down 
■to the following causes —(I) The utter disre 
gard of Indian public opinion by the 

ment, of which themostnotableillustration 
afforded by the pirtition of Bengal {.) 
creation of racial animosities in ai eas tvo 
the great provinces in India-the Punjab and 
East Bengal-by the Vh/wTde 

bias into the administration (3) 

diveigence betweji P™ 

th"enonfurhlmentof solemn P'=^ “ 

at n.tfsfn s Proclamation and the 

are m\en in the Queen 

- It ,l..re to associate the people in the 

consequent fa and to accord to 

governmen o administmtions 

them a recognised status in me a 

(4) The contemptuous treatment of Indians by 
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Europeans (3) The hostile attitude of an 
influential section of the Anglo Indian Press- 
(nho'ieMeusare listened to bj the Go\ernment 
v\ith respect) in r^ord (o Indian aspirations 
and the violent and contemptuous language 
which often marks its utterances (6) It maj 
be added that the subsequent repressive meas 
ures have greatlj infensifled the unrest 
As regards the first of the aforesaid points 
Lord Curzon s administration afforded the 
strongest illustration Th- one end of Lord 
Curzon & poltc) was efflaency of administration 
to be secured by filling the higher offices with 
Europeans Against this pohc) the Congress of 
1904 recorded Its protest It w-as regarded as 
the priv.tical reversal of the policy of the Queen s 
Proclamation In carrying out his policy of 
efficiency , Lord Curzon treated Indian pubic 
opinion with open and undisguised contempt 
On the top of all this came the partition of 
Bengal It represents the deepest outrage upon 
popular sentiments winch has been witnessed 
vTithin the lifetime of this generation When 
the partition of Bengal was arst proposed it 
evoked the strongest opposition from both tht 
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Hindu and the Muhamimdan communities 
concerned 

Instead of modifying or abandoning the 
project, the Government, in the quiet recesses 
of the secrelinaf bureau and unlnoun to 
the pubhc, enlarged the scheme, added the 
nhole of North Bengal to the original project 
and, n ithout gn mg the public the smallest bin 
of Its proceedings, all on asudden declared that 
the partiUon had been resolved upon The 
indignation of the people uas rouse 

heatfand an agitation was set np 

as has never been "«oes5c 

^ . .V, Irish VVecannotgne 

Home Rule IS wtth the insn 

up the agitation •‘8’'^’*^' 

Thepartitionmaybeamd 

and, as Mr Gnhhale hj^- 

Tn rihere Tre new tae.s ol the 
of all Indi created by the 

most ' , „h,ch call lor the recon 

partition ol ^="8 ^^^11100 

sideration o " Muhammadans 

was goodwill Since the parti 

lived in am created 

tion considenble 
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tetueen the two commanities The bulk of the 
inhabitants of the new province are Muhamma- 
dans and thev have been taught to believe that 
the province has been created for their special 
benefit, and that thej are a privileged class. The 
Government made no secret of their intention 
that they wanted to create a Muhammadan 
province. 

Among the fruits of the partition may be 
mentioned' (1) The unrest in the new province 
■which has created the unrest in Western Ben- 
gal and all ovei India (2) The poiic} of 
repression which followed the partition and has 
not }et been abandoned, adopted with a view to 
put down the unrest (3) The ill will between 
Hindus and Muhammadans, who had hitherto 
lived m peace and amity, which must be a 
permanent source of embarrassment to the 
administration. (4) The class bias which is 
apparent in the policy and the proceedings of 
the authorities. 

The Queen's Proclamation was issued on (he 
1st November lb58 The Proclamation had 
abolished race as the test of qualification for high 
•office The resolution of Maj 1004 affirmed 
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llntmceconn ,tes qu'.l.t.e, and tint the ImpcrnI 
service (which is Uie highest service in n< 
should be a cerf. .f ride .o be fdleel (cr the most 
pirt hj Europeins -ind tint even in t e " 
oil branches of the p. Ml*: I uZ 

appomlments should “'’"Xmnndin 

worths of note tint , «.„r.inv. 

rule, “ Y‘=‘'8'™ ;;; hLus often 

s:::eto;frpotb.eo.b^^^ 

The contetnptn.. 

bj Europeans, Press 

pouerful Sometime i^o 

are matters of public no > 

the indtan A.socntton o L bore ^ 

l'>>=r, caned the at^nbon oyhe^_^^^^^^^ 

of the Punjab „( LaJroie, 

in the “ Cm m 

"h'Ch constituted ^campaign of calumny 
.tirTS'lndilu- community in genela, and 

the educated ri® I" P“^“t (dated IstNoiem 

Therepli *pfe.ting and instructive It ad 
CmUndMih.atr 
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Ouette t lit (lictmcti |o Ulc nin procccd- 
in;j^ ^ct (or ofIcnCMtf the same kind lie- 
editor and llic propnelof of the **Pitnjil»cc 
Indian ncsx^pnpcr) were protended by 
(»o;ernmtnt and «cntcn«rd to longtcrm^o' 
imprisonment b\ the courts of Ian TJic Ian is 
this field in alwvancc a^tn«l Anglo-Indian 
nnd ^t^ll•lmma(bn writers indulging in (he- 
fiercest racial {roiocitnes Ago nst Hindu 
offenders of the samccliS-s its terrors ore en 
forced m "Sll their rigour \ct tlie fact remains 
tint the Htndu') form the bulk of the popu 
1 ition in India 

The present unhapps lawless deaelopmenU 
hi\e tinduubtedi) the r roots in the prciaihnS 
discontent. When a wh^Jc community is 
discontented and exasperated it is onlj natural 
that some people more excitable than the rest 
should lose th^’ir beads and do foolish and % lolent 
things The anarchicdeielopment IS only one 
of the outward manifestations of a serious dis 
temper in the bodv politic the causes of which 
are to be found in the reaclionarj policy of th^ 
last sixteen years and more, and which reached 
IS climax during Lord Curaon s reg me 
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Lord Morle> s reform scheme is a notable 
and distinct step towards conciliation India 
as rapidl} ad\ ancing , and the reform scheme 
represents an effort conceited in the spirit of 
sympathy and liberality to adapt the adminis 
tration to the nettly deteloped requirements of 
the situation It is altogether a mistake to as- 
sume, as the special correspondent of the 
■“Times’ does, that the scheme makes con 
cessions that are latish and unsought for On 


■the contrary, it does not, in some important 
matters, come up to our anticipations We 
hate not got the power of the purse which tte 
■wanted, at least in some important departments 
■of the State, and tve hat e not got a definite or 
eSechte measure of self goternment, which tte 
have been urging from the Congress 
platlorm But it is a beginning, and a good 
beginning, and our people welcomed it as 
each In Bengal, hotteter, there is a serious 
■difficullT The parhlm" onmodified 

and Lord Morlej has told us that he would be 
no party to the retersal ot the partition What 
Bengal wants is not the retersal but some 
modification of the partition 
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H<»u dcplonhle the bliimicr of the partiliojx 
h IS hern «ill nppe»r from !!ic poIic% of rep'M- 
s >n tint has iven folloued iii order to combat 
the which the p.inilion }n' ca-oked 

Thtrt ts uid l>c no siroiij^er condemiiition ol 
the partition than the adoption of a pole) 
valnch IS in sneh entire conflict aailh British 
trad li pii^ o^ jjoatrnmtnt Tljc main features 
of that po!ic\ arc (I) Hoikc sc arclies , (?) 
lonailiara \i>iixb\ the police, (^) snppm 
Mon of societies b\ catcutnc order, (<) 
(le sort itioiis witliout trial House searchw 
ire in st repugnant t Indian feeling In one 
case the H ,^h Court granUd damages for Rs 500 
to 1 /cmindar wiiosc culcheir) (court house) 
hid been starched ba the Magistntc Of M) 

intnsinijli 

I a In far the m ijonta of cases the searches 
Were fruitless and onia seracd to create irrita 
tion The) have creited a «enst of uneasiness 
amon^ the Indian enmmunit) At Dacca the 
cipilil >f the neaa proamet, about 200 joung 
men are treated as sii pects and their Iioiises 
areaisitcd ba the police almost eaer) night 
Iso charges haae been brought against them- 
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The head and front of their offence seems to be 
that they were memhers of associations which 
have since been suppressed by order of the 
Government, hut which Mere perfectly legal 
when they were connected with them. 

Several associations have been suppressed by 
executive order, without their being allowed the 
opportunity of explanation or defence. Among 
them was the Bandhab Samib of Barisal m East 
Bengal which did splendid work during the 
Barisal famine of 1900-7, and whose ob,ec s 

were : ( 1 ) The promotion of indigenous indus- 

tries; (2) the settlement of disputes by arbilra- 
tion (Vthe promotion of village 
suppession of an assoaation like the Bandhab 
Samiti has naturally created very widespread 
dissatisfaction. As regards the 
Mr. Buchanan said fromhis place ,n the House 
of Commons that they were based " solely on 
the report of the police and we know from the 
judgment of Chief Justice Sir Lawrence Jenkins 
hovv unscrupulous the police in Bengal are, and 
I J it IS to accept their statements, 

how unsafe w « lu » 

In the case which Lata La, pat Rai brought 
against the "Englishman newspaper for 
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slafinqtlnt he had been deported for nrapenng 
With the lo^alt} of Ind an sepojs the Court held 
that tl c stnlcrnctit wk * a mat csous he The 
defence was dial >1 wns suhstantiaU} tlic state 
ment made hj the GoxernmenI in Parliament 
Damages amounting to ^1,000 were award'd to 
Lata Lajpat Kai All these rcprcssne measures 
tiavcjnfcnsifiea tticcxatcmcnt and unrest To 
miv up coercion with concihation is to neutral 
ISC the good which concilation ma> produce 
by the unhappy leaden of coercion 

1 would suggest the following remedial 
measures —(1) Tint the {lartition of Bengal 
should be modified It is the root cause of the 
unrest in Bengal and, as Mr GokhaJe has 
observed the unrest of Bengal means the un 
rest of all India I may here point out that 
the Punjab was (ranquillised by the redress 
of a local gnevance — vi’ the vetoing of 
the Colonisation Bill by the Viceroy (2) Tfiat 
the policy of repression should be abandoned 
and those who have been deported restored to 
liberty The Indian public deplore the recent 
tragedy but they earnestly hope that it will not 
prejudicially affect the case of the deportees 
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<3) That the Government should observe the 
most rigid impartiality as between race and 
race and creed and creed. This has always 
been the strongest bulwarU of Biitish rule in 
India. Any suspicion on the part of the 
people that this policy has been departed from, 
would be a source of serious administrative 
embarrassments and of deepdisappointmenUo a 

large class of His Majesty’s subjects. (4; That 
a steady advance shouldbc made towards the 
fulfilment of the pledges given m the Queens 
Proclamation in the matter of the appointment 
of Indians to offices of trust and responsibility. 

Daily Chronicle 



RELIGION AND POLITICS IN INDIA 

IS m the direction of orderly and peaceful pro 
gress. What amongst us is the prob ° 

Hems, the goal olonr asp.rat.ons? It .s the 

alta,nment ol self-govemmeol-aelf-government 

...th.n and not ouls.de the Emp.re; not 

pr d.s.ntegrat.on, but complete 

the great happ.ness of 

tTeTorTdT -sessenha. '“-■''P” 

Emptre that -^-Sovernmen^^^^^ 

ed to all Its portions , absolute 7 

ne^e^ be more than a “aP- 

you ask me hou farj^he P^P ^ „„1 

m """’t'TrseTf So'.ernment .s the best and 
the pract.ce of ““ f „3,„„„on ofself-govern- 

meut I ha\e • ^ morning of 

poten..al.t.es „„s belt and 

’n*"; "‘’'L’.“rms?i g"'""”'"' 

before the forms of s.Ilage com- 

Europe, „,d and sclf-Snrern.ng 

rnunmes, sell o ola.m-namely, tint 

f 'd ' M eTr^dle of that democral.c sent.ment 
“ehha^c-ueenshnncd ,n Parhan.entary 
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institutions According to the Indian proverb, 
uhercscf five men arc gathered together for a 
public purpose there the dujnespjnt madcitscif 
manifest. Is it po:»sibte to conceive a nobler 
Bpifitualisation of the democratic stnhmen* than 
tins ’ And further, we had the beginnings of 
self government in Oftlish India for a quarter 
of a century in thelocal bodies called into being 
n quarter of a centiirv ago bj Lord Ripon the 
great Viccro) whose loss both India and Eng 
land are deploring ind whose memory will 
remain for ever in the hearts of the Indian peo 
pie because of the justice, wisdom and hbeni 
ity of his rule At a time when a great tidal 
was e of progress is sweeping o\er the whole 
East, when the peoples of the East are erhibit 
tng a passionate hunger (or free institutions is 
It possible for the English race to refuse the 
gift of self government to India ? 



THE SITUATION IN INDIA 

AT THE CA\TO\ HALE 

Amee.,ng^vasheWon]ulyl3,.tlheCa.to„ 

Hall, Westminster, to heat an address J r 
Surendranath Banerjea. Sir Charles Dil c, 

Bar,. MP., presided. and nassnppor-ed on 

either side by Mr Banerjei and Sir Henry 

Cotton, MP , 

Mr SCRENDKASATH BANPPJhA, tvho aas 

loudly cheered on rising, said “r Z:!™ rn 
Ladies and Gentlen.en.-l desire at the outset to 
associate myself, and I can also 

e I _ ea ,,,#h the obsersitions which 

yon.Mr Chairniam h Honoured 

regarding he We* (Hear, 

menaory M ^ 

vTce 05 he adl <ate hi- place amongst the most 
11. His memory a. II for eser remain 

InsLrd'm the grateful recollections of onr 
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jKople The ruler* of Intlii w ho chny together 
in our gntcfiil ifTections nre IJenlinck, Can- 
ning nnd Ripon t^Cheers ) I do not tliink 
it necessir) to rtpcit tfit ob^emtion* 
uhich 1 hi\e imdt nl otlier public meet* 
mgs to evpres* the liorror ind dete^ta- 
tionwhicli wt hi\cfi.ll it the terrible traged) 
which resulted in the deaths of Sir Curzon 
WjHic ind Dr Lalcaci, for Indian public 
cpinion in this counir) and in the homeland is 
cleirand emphatic w.th regard to it (Hear, 
hear ) 

For xirious rea^ons, soineof them not of the 
most pleasant char icter, the Indian problem at 
the present time loom* largel) into the public 
\ lew Our complaint — I mean tlie complaint of 

the people of India — is that so little interest is 
felt in this countr) regardiiigthe afTair* of tint 
great dependency (Hear, hear ) The apathy 
of the British public is one of our greatest 
grie\3nces, because the fact remains, who 
ever might be our governors and adminis 
trators, the British demowacy, the electors 
of Great Britain and Ireland, are the 
real rulers of India (Hear,hear) To them have 
126 
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been entrusted the destinies of 300,000,000 

of my lellow-cnuntrymcn, not savages or 
barbanans, but representatives of a great an 
ancient culture winch carries the mind bac^ o 

the dawn of human history. (Hear, hear.) How 
is this awful responsibility discharged ? am 
reminded in this connerion of an Eastern 
legend, histoncat in its char-acter and based upon 
truth. Mahmoud of Gharni flourished in Hie 

eleventh century of the Christian era. is 

dominions extended tar and wide. ' 

in a part of fits Empire an e er y 

who had suffered a grievous 

one night she found her house burned down, 

her goods plundered, and her children m s- 

saerel OvLwlielmed with the 
mitv, she set cut to the capital of the 
Empire and sought her rulers presence. h 
presented herself at.he palace gates, ■’Iwred 

aLTusH rM sormw aud wrong, and then he 

rem bed : “ Woman, you live in a remote part 
of my Empire. How- can you expect me o 
, . „„ the protection of my power r 

extend to you tne f 
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mto Indnn ifTiirs The labours of this Com- 
raitlee were fiNourable ahlvC to England and to 
Indn and Ido not unde^tmd why this practice 
should not be revived and the Government 
thereb\ exera^L a benefia.nt -.wi) over the 
people caring (or them and in tti rn bein„ loved 
hj them There is nothing to lose but 
everjthing to giin b) such an enquiry (Hear, 
hear) But Gov ernments are slow to move 
The) will not prepare the materials or provide 

the grant (nr impelling progress without 
the irresistible pressure o( public opinion being 
brought to bear upon them. (Hear J.ear) \e 

this ,s what will have to be done (Hear hear) 

1 have heard i. said that if such an enquiry were 
to tahe place the mach nerv ot the Government 

would be dislocated Well all 

have a far creater faith in the stabiht) of that 
machinery dian apparently have those who 
work It and are responsible for its effici ncy 
(Hear, hear and laughter ) And this.s justified 
by the lessons of eapenence Only eighteen 
^ ... necentralisation Committee 

months ago the and travel up 

was appom e e-vammin^ numerou> 

and down the counuy. 
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tradilions, and deepest religious feelings and 
affections arc intimately bound up m the nnin- 
tenanceof law and order. Om ancestors 
developed a system of ethics and acode 
upon tint proclamation from on high, eace 
and goodwill among men,' which to- ay exci e 
the admiration of mankind and cons i u e an 
enduring monument of their devotion to peace, 
What, then. IS It tint has plunged .people 
whose antecedents were such as 1 ave 
ed, so peacefully inclined, so a vers • 
fo;ms of excitement, mtoa vortex of unrest which 
IS unpamlleied? Edmund BurU has to^ u -and 

ihe rulers .ire in the wrong 

presumption IS that tne 

j .1- ^ 1 the right (Hear, hear) Isay 

and the people in tne » *, \ 

t.L .* this Indian unrest were care 

if the matter of tins n-.nr^ 

, ,,, no triounai more 

M,ye^,„=d, and *h - 

r H H . vtld be found fbaffheres- 
Br,t,sh pub .c, • „st„ aud 1 am 

po„s,bd,.y <bf butsay .. I must, upon 

sorry to have to 

the Government of tne w . 
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I no one, 1 tm not here to formulate 

th»r^,es i^ninsi inthvtdita!^ Cven the most 
ind hrilhint of \nccro\s file out of 
ni\ recollection Iscforc tlic issues insohcd I 
'un here to phcc the fids Icforcsou as tlic) 
affect m) countrsmen ind to vindicate 
thurdnrictcr as a peaceful and law abiding 
people (Heir, hear) When >ou havt heard 
Ihnsf facts I hnou joii «jJ! gMe}our»erdict in 
m\ favour fApplause) 1 am happj to sa> 
from the outset Lnglinds great mission in the 
List was realized bj the illustrious fotmdcrsof 
tlic Indian Empire It was not realized b) ever} 
OIK and ccrtainl) noth} time who went out 
to India to makcmonc} or die ofliver complaint 
— (liughter)— but it was realized bj those great 
and illustrious men whose genius and statesman- 
ship founded the vast and majestic fabric of the 
Empire of India MacauK), speaking from his 
place in the House of Commons on the occasion 
of the Charter Act used language w Inch I for one 
haveever read with enthusiasm and gratitude ' It 
maj besaid, said Macaulaj," that the public 
mindinlndia maj soexpand underoursjstem 
that it may outgrow that system and our 
132 
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■subject trained m Western cnili7.ilion maj pray 

•or Wesitrn institutions I l-novt not nlicllici 

Mich a day will come, but if it doe-» come it \\i 
be tlie proiidesl day in the annals of England 
Uenture to sav tint that day has arrived and 
great are llie responsibilities o( England Hear, 
hear and applause.) Lord Metcalfe, the libera- 
tor „f the India Press used similar language 
'then replying to a deput-ation sahicli isaited i po 
him. "We are not here." he said, “merely to he p 

the peace and collect taxes . . are are ® ® ‘ 

higher and nobler purpose.to pour into t i Ead 
a, , , . --/I ciiliurcAnd the civiliritiionof 

aneasest. Lansdosvne, aho 

the great-grandfather of 

opposed the of the debate 

Councils Bill, said o 

in the House o ' ^ ^e remiss in the 

183,a that their lordships 

discharge of then d^^^^ „pporlunily fordeae- 

the Indian intellectual qiialilies 

loping the high endoiaed These 

avith nhich th y ^ _,„ye pohcj.and such 

utterances emhodie 

a policy pressed stea^^j 
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Indian Go\ernment bj the most jlluslnous 
of Indian administrators has resulted m higher 
education being introduced info our midst 
the Press Iibenfed local self go\emment and 
the ■netting up of counal< But can you tell a 
people whom \ou hue so Iibemlh educated 
and plenlifulK supplied with the en\ironracnts 
^\hich stimxilate public life that thus far shah 
fhe\ go and no further* (Hear, Iiear' 'iet 
tint Insrepresenfcd'he attitude of Anglo Indim 
go\ernmenl for the past taicntj >ears 
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0„ .,.e .up o. 

of ThT pc^prUrc Ignored and Uiffcd rum 

The people rrere nothing, 

eoumed as nothu.g,rre Lryth.ng rvas .0 

and rre rrere 10 do ^ ^ policy of Lord 

be done tor us ^h' S , ,df gore-nment 

Ripon rras rerersed centres 

rras “^..“ficent inflnence, rvere 

of humane and b people 

officialised, despite * ' crorvn.ng piece 

Then on the top of al dear; 

of folly— the partitio B jornerrhat 

It IS true '''\f‘dey's reform, but this reform 
eased by Lord Mor J considerable 

scheme has gi'en fHear, hear,) 

dircrsity of ™ ming a section of Indian 

There are those rep essential 

opinion who ho ^ that it mil serre 

element of genuin ^^haterer merits it 

no useful , hare disappeard in the 

might hare P“'® . stem of class legislation 

recommendation there are 

(Hear, hear) different new altogether, 

those \'ho hold 
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th=.ppaH,„g rn<. 

r:n':rron f .n..c,u.e THe «.aj 

bull, ot .t .s not bcng .pen. 

but upon j^^hfle^Ld the better. 

menlari- education, nell. orer 

<Hear. be.ar.; H .houW de- 

finance m ‘“J„,^„dp„fiUblepurpnse. 

vote the money to .n n^f P ^ 

We want the poner ,jl(.government. 

'='',"‘1'“, r= have no', go. t all the 
(Cheers.; This , perfectly candid 

scheme doe is-and >' , by which 

inthematter-toprowde maclimej^ L in a 

representatives of the pc P_^ the Government 

position to bnng to b ^P^ 

not a direct intiuen 

pressure. (Hear, '’“'^^ ,ed the scheme 

A. the same hm=“^^„e. there issuch a 
as a beginning Yb„fp„tlic institutions. (Hear, 
torTYru®«n"n>n.ateala«, be it good or 

of immutaHe moral Ians. These are hopes 

I3t 
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(\pphuse) Th,s of c?u!c 

\ince, and in our judgmc (Hear, 

of the present discontent .n Indn 

hear) \M.cn .III NS first 

the united opposition o ,5 50 ^,,de 

MahomedansahU Th= PP sealed 

spread and so intense t country But the 

the (ate of any measure m .Ins country^^^^ 

methods of the °°'“"™fthe Government 
difierent from the met d „ portion 

in England Us revenge A 

the Indian , o„uasannounced which 

wider scheme of parii secret recesses 

had been del.bente w ^^^olved upon 

of the Secrelarn B ^ opon 

in secret and fell « I, a „5e to 

■'Tronthe'^pcrfld of which 1 have never 
an agitat on the p ^ jour years 

before witnessed t occomplished but the 

since the partih 05 ,f it were only 

wound today is j^oar ) There are 

inflicted y« “ feeling against the parti 

those who s y ore in the position 

""urrmnale Peings sulfering from a painful 
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Buthd.es and gentlemen, Ih.!. 

more than a sentimental gnev'ince, .m e 
to 1.5 before jou .ome of tl.e most pmcfcal 
cons.derat,onb nh.ch ougl.t to operate for a mod. 
Scat, on of tins partition Tl.e partition nas enter 
ed into in the name of efficencj No finance I 
lenture to hope, " wh", hoivere; 

administration (Hear, lie ) 

do you find «.th .,s 

IS a bankrupt province, cnVisfdies 

demands, and compelled to rely upon b d, s 
from the Goiernmentof Indiana «'^PP'y 

, a --r^e /'Hear, hear) If Bengn 

tahe unotlier consider^^ the Hindus 

tal lived together in peace, 

and Mahoroe ^ iheappleof discord 

but the partition hasth^^^^^^ an ahena.ion 
into their mi , disturbances 

cl feeling aahichlias^ peace Lord R, pen, of 
md bre-ic e condemned the pir 

hhonoXg™-'' 
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•discontent among the population — meaning 
the population of which I ha\e the honour 
to belong. Contentment of llie people is 
the strongest asset of the British Go\ernment 
■Great Queen Victona taught us the utmost 
importance nfthwin the proclamation of 185S, 
which she clO'Cd With these words: “In the 
contentment of our people lies the strength of 
our rule,” (Hear, hear ) It is uselesii for me to 
disguise the fact that universal contentment in 
Bengal hxsbecomea thing of the past. An} one 
who knows Bengal will tell } 0 U that it Is a 
province of peaceful people* Wh}, then, isit 
now the centre of disaffection and discontent ’ 
It IS the partition. (Hear, hear.) I have, hdies 
and gentlemen, the conBrmation of official 
IcstimoiJ) You will remember tint Ihepcrsons 
in the Aliporc bomb cast wers charged with 
conspiring again>l his Maje>t),.and ii was staled 
tint iht div fivcd upon was October lt> That 
date IS unjKirtant because it happens lu be the 
date of llie partition of llciigal (flear, hear) 

1 think, therefore, the pirtition stands con* 
foundnl from the mouths of lhc)^c who^upport 
tl. What <loc3 Lonl Morle} vaj ? I desire to 
II* 
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speak of him with the utmost 

read his works again and „,th 

themtomyscholarsandsatura (Hear, 

lofty principles of jj^rtey, I love my 

hear.) But if I respect Lord Mor.ey, 

motherland far more. (H I 

Therefore, in the loteres 

must enter into m ' says 

against my political g • adjustment of 
It is merely a vs that the partition 

boundaiies,and yet hea . ^ statesman 

rs a settled fact. («“;;,sTou;dtobe reason- 
need not be logical, bu paramount 

able and just, and can „ |,,5ousness is the 

claims of I statesmanship, and a 

vital breath of '"P sHess is more disastrous 

single act of unrig ^ siis- 

to British rule m InO (Hear, hear.) 

tamed upon an As disastrous to 

1 cannot conceive ' ^ administration than 

the credit , he partition. It is calcu- 

such a proceed'O^ deuce in the integri- 

hted to shake In ,,,5 Government, 

ty and sense “ 'lorley sajs the partition is 
(Hear, hear) Lor - 
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cojld rend the gloumg pages English history 
without imbibing a passionate love for such 
liberty , yet it would seem that vve are not to be 
allowed to enjoy it By secret reports of a 
secret police the sanctity of oar homes is invad 
ed domicil, arv visits are made and nine gentle 
men, some of them men o light and leading, 
are vvaested away from the bosom of their fam, 
lies and held in detention in gaol under personal 


discipline without Ihe purpose being communi 
cated to them, any explanation giv en or a chance 

given of making a defence { 
what IS the character of these police ' T 
unscrupulous m the world ( ear ^ 
Lawrence Jenkins the Cli ef 

at- ^ \ f anneil found that the police 

in the Court of Appe 

had deliberate!) P"' br,eal,ng evidence and 
accused with a v.^^ 

m V,, aU er of one of the accused 

thearrestof ,l|e W ( Shame' ) 

withavievv of exto |^ bitterironj that 

:h:e^t;gs^?:;u,dbe^o^euudepOover^^^^^^^^^^ 

limrio^ncrd'^ber’alivm of Lord Motley (Hear, 
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iiimseltisthebest Iiidg= m this 

his malady, and NV= - ^"Un are 

inslance (Hear hca ) J , 1 ,,.,^ 

suffenng, and m their n 
behalf I urge you to „ ,he parti 

to bring about a mo ^ ^pp^l 

•tion of Bengal I [,„, mil go 

mil not fall upon *'“7“ „panied bj a 
forth from this meeti » . Have the 

NQlurae of sympathy “ and restoring 

eSeot of °“''^„„,„rjmen to content 

«any millions ot my 
•ment (Applause ) 
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•ou, coun.ry (rom the pcnlous pos.t.on m ^vh,ch 

*e,sphced at presell. repression 

Youareaiiare of ^Bengal non for 

iitiich has been enforce ^ 

over tiieUe months. W „( Bengal, 

rendered necessary b> l I „e 

npon us, as an educated .ecustomed 

painful surprise, for ne l ■ especially 

to associate Engh=>' “ ^ Government, with 
ishen controlled by „eeof the principles 

the mostsccupulouso^ The history 

of personal liberty J imbued and 

.and the literature o E g 
saturated with the spi no 

base now to oea ^ There has been an 

Jougerany repird jr^- ,,ey 

invasion of that ^r^rrehes, domiciliary 

of repression-no sockUcs 

visits by P Eiecutne Government, 

by the order o deportations without 

and last, but not , ordures of 

trial. These are ^ ^epc^s 

that policy. sanctity of our 

of the secret police 
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homes IS Inbtc to be iniadcd Domiciliny 
MsiUare to be made, assoaations are to be 
suppressed on the secret reports o( the secret 
polite AiidhblK, it wasMpon the secret reports 
ol the secret police tint the nine Bengal gentle 
men were arrested, snatched awnj from the 
bosom of ‘heir families, kept in jail without any 
charges brought against them oi communicated 
to them, and without being allowed an\ oppor- 
tunitj of explanation or defence What, sir, 
IS the character of the secret police upon 
whose fcpor’s thc>e things arc done ’ In the- 
Midnapur appeal case which was heard bj Sir 
Lawrence Jenkm«, the Chief Justice of BengaJ,. 
bis Lordship said-“I am not giving his actual 
words but their bubstance— that he accepted the 
theory of the defence nameh, that the police 
put a bomb in the bouse of one of the defend 
ants and thus fabricated eaidencc In tlie- 
same case Mr Weston who was in charge of 
the p'-osecution a high English official, had 
caused the arrtst of the father of one of the ac 
cused a ith a view to obtaining a confession 
from the son 

It IS this police which is to assume thefurther 
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i n The^ police, AViihoot in> order 

responsibility maj c j ht ihe Act 

, mev will be indemnified bj the Act 

plense, nod they AV.H ^ 

l:;torbHV"ubi.=mee..ns,,^^ 

==H, 

have no j ,, approaching It is a 

hie dayTthe annals of Bengal It is 
memorable >tsy ,,hole of Bengal 

the “he petition ol Bengal Thousands, 

inspired by the p . ^jejs of thousands 

tens of that day will assemble for 

of my countrymen on. vow to con 

f'e ’’“the ogitsfD" against the part, 
tmue Government does 

„a„ot their countiy T ^ 

r t nrd Money has told us i. is a 
blunder . („t,her told us it went wholly 
’’’Tdreiswely against the wishes of the majority 
“of the peTptUcerned Ye. it is.o be treated 
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as n Settled hct. We decline to accept the 
partition of Bengal as a settled fact (Applause). 
We will not accept it as a settled fact. So long 
as It IS gi\en to us to agitate, so long as the 
breath is left m us toerj out, we shall condemn 
this act asanaci of autocratic irrcsponsibiht}, 
thrust upon ua because v\e were powerless to fight 
the battles of our country (Applause) Tins 
celebration is going to take pUce on August 7, 
From the newspapers that have reached me I 
find there were grand preparations be ng 
made for (his celebration Ihe Government 
assumes that the demonstrations wilt take place, 
and therefore has introduced this legislation If 
the> wanted to stop the celebrations the easiest 
and perhaps the wisest thing would have been 
to modify the partition of Bengal There would 
have been no celebrations at all (Applause) 
Or, if there were celebrations, they would have 
partaken of the character of demonstrations of 
rejoicing and not of mourning, of joy, not of 
sorrow, of enthusiasticgratitudethat would have 
swept aw aj all the bitter recollections of the past 
Instead of removangthe causes of the present 
discontent, as Sir Charles Dilke suggested the 
152 
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■Other n!gl)t, by a few concilntoiy measures, the 
Gov ernment is bent upon suppressing outcry and 
the expression of public opinion It uants to 
■destroy the danger signals and sit upon the safety 
vaKe. (Hear, liear) What tvill be the result ? 
Our discontent will be driven inward until it 
festers in the body politic, and secret societies, 
the pests of civilised communil es which do not 
enjoy the blessing of free speech and discussion, 
will spring into existence. What will happen ’ 
More oppression, more deportations, mote 
arbitrary measures. What will be the end of 
ihi« ’ 1 desire to put this simple question Are 
you going to have m India a greater Ireland, 
With all the disturbance and excitement and 
bitterness and organised difficulty that 50 U had 
across the water ? The talk is of the sup- 
pression of public meetings What can 
be more calculated to emasculate the pub- 
lic life of the country ? This is a Liberal 
Club — I suppose I am right m taking it to be 
a Liberal Club I ask the Liberals present here 
whether they are prepared to countenance the 
proceedings so utterly in conflict with all the 
professions of Liberalism ? (Cries of “ No ' ) As 
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ot the pressure which your Chsirman and other 
MembLol Parliament will be able to bring 
bear upon the Government this piece oflegis- 
lation^willbeuithdraunan omco^ 
be permitted to go on with tne oc 
August 7. (Hear, hei' ) 
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that India has been the cradle of self govern^- 
ment When the modern world of Europe 
was sunk in the depths of pnmev’al dark- 
ness, with no Government to speak of within 
this wide continent, before Rome had been 
built, before Babylon and Nineveh had emerged 
into the historic arena, our fathers iiad founded 
these village communities which long survived 
the vicissitudes of time The traces of them are 
still to be found amongst rums and decaj 
(Hear, hear) They were self governing mstitu- 
%ons, it my be in a limited sphere Naj, more I 
claim that India is the home of that de nocratic 
sentiment which is the Ufe of our Parliamentary* 
institutions, and which has done more than 
anything else I can think of to promote the 
cause of human liberty and the highest interests 
of human beings Wherever hve men are 
gathered together, says the Indian adage ‘ the 
Divine Presence IS felt Where five men are 
gathered together for a public puipose the 
Divine Presence is there According to our 
ideas, therefore, in all our public discussions «.n 
public questions the ever present Spirit ol the 
Divinity abides f sav that is a noble spintual 
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isition of the democratic sentiment. It is no 
longer of the eirtli eiflhy. It i-. transferred to 
a loftier phne, uplifted tc a higher atmosphere, 
where tlic things of llic maternl world come 
ficc to fice and into contact uitli the invisible 
things of the spiritual world. (Hear, heir.) 

To saj fc the descendants al these men who 
-could mike use of such ideas that they are unht 
for self government, that they have some indeli- 
ble mark of national degradation, that after a 
century of Uritish rule th<> have fallen from 
Ihcir lofty ideals to that point'—is to imply tlie 
greatest reflection upon British rule. I decline 
to plead guilty to that charge of national degra- 
dation or to admit that a period of British 
Government has deprived us of the elements of 
inteJJectu.al and moral worth Tr>’ us (Hear, 
hear) Give us an opening a fair opening 
We have been tned and ha\e not been found 
wanting You gave us local self-government. 
For twenty-five >cars It has been m our midst, 
and has been s great sunxss Sir Henry Cotton 
said so in his admirable minute as Home Secre- 
tary of tJie Government of India in the year 
1895, 1 think. These representative institutions in 
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the elemcnt'xry stigc hive been at uork m our 
midst Extended councils Inve been in our midst 
Since 1893, and l!iej hase aUo been a success 
And wherever amongst Onentil miionsParln- 
mentiry institutions have been tned, they have 
proved to be a benefit to the people and the 
Government The Mikado conceded Parlia 
mentary institutions at a time when it wns 
believed that Japa j was unfit for Parliamentary 
institutions, and these institutions hive contri- 
buted to uplift Japan to the great place she to- 
day holds among the nations Turkey has 
demonsfnted her fitness (Applause) She has 
self-government by an Executive, and men m 
the fever heal of revolutionary excitement have 
shown all those q lahlies of restraint, prudence, 
and moderation which are the crowning attri- 
butes of public life and the buttress ot 
Parliamentary institutions m ail parts of 
the world China is waiting for the con- 
sciousness of the immense potentialities of self- 
government, and last but not least, Persia — 
(loud applause) — galhnt Persia, has raised upon 
the reins of despotism a constitutionally formed 
Government, broad-based upon (he will of the 
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people In India thej feel that they will also be- 
embarkett on that great wave which is sweeping 
from shore to shore. We should b“ false to 
oursehes, false to the culture and traditions of 
the past and to the modem culture which we 
ha\e imbibed in such a large measure if we did 
not feel that re\ iral bj the example of the great 
Onental nations struggling for constitutional 
freedom They have become instinct wath 
new life New ideas have taken possession 
of our minds new impulses, a new soint is 
visible amongst Us Is that any reason why we 
should not turn our eves to the sun rising on 
Japan which will soon pass in its meridian 
splendour over our heads ’ (Hear hear) These 
are our aspirations anti hopes and if at present 
they maj not be fulfilled though dark clouds 
mav gather, we will cheri h these hopes and 
aspirations with the passionate enthusiasm of 
our mce The> may even fade away like the- 
baseless fabric ot a dream and leave not a 
wreck behind but none the less we shall cherish 
that patriotic enthusiasm, and surely th“ dav 
will come under the blessing of Almightv 
God when self government will be established 
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h1j» a f.icf smongbt the people of Indca 
(Applause,) 

Let me nou say one or Iwo words with refer- 
ence to the partition of Bengal No Bengali can 
■speak at any time without rcfening to the parti- 
tion. At any rate, f cinnof. It fills the whole 
of my vision, the whole of mj mind. The p.arti- 
tion of Bengal is our greatest grievance, the root 
of all our gficvanors. Lord Morley Jn» toJd ns 
he wiU be no parly to .my modification— I beg 
his lordship's pardon , I should say reversal ; 
because I hope he will consider proposalstor 
the modification of It. (Applause) If any body 
were to say there was no hope lor the modifica- 
tion of the partition of Bengal, i would tell him 
there was no hope for the conciliation of 
Bengal. Some people have asked me, 

because the English people are really not 
always able to grasp the sitintion in India, 
" What IS the real gnevance They 

have said, “ Isn't it merely a division, and one 
part IS governed by one set of officials, and the 
other part by .another, what is the gnevance ’’ 
We have a substantial sentimental grievance , a 
very substantial gnevance It is a gnevance we 
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can fed It is not onlj a sentimental grievance. 
It IS a phn whch Ins been condemned bj 
almost e\cry responsible administrator who has 
p\er gone into tliesubjcct M> friend the Chair 
man Jns condemned it in the strongest terms, 
and no one m Ent^hnd iscntitled to speak a ith 
greater authority on Indian affairs than Sir 
Henr} Cotton (Applause) Lord ^^acDonnell 
hia said it IS the greatest blunder committed 
since the battle of Plassey That is a sort of 
Irishism because Plas<e} nas not a blunder 
(Laughter) The late Lord Ripon has admitted 
that it caused widespread discontent and dis 
loyalty to Br l sh (jovernment Could there be a 
stronger condemnation than the fact that the 
other day men who are authorities in several 
branches of Indian administration vied with 
each otherin denouncing this child of their own’ 
Lord Curzon the other day threw it upon Lord 
Amplh II Loid AmpthiU cast it upon Lord 
Midleton and Lord Midleton threw it back 
upon the floor of the House It is going about 
seeking for its father and finding none (Loud 
laughter ) 1 appeal to you to do ev erylhing in 
ycur power to bring about the modification of 
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the pirtition, ind re estTbh-%h peace and Irangm)- 
ht> in m> district of the country , and, fur 
ther, to do jour part to bring about tJie speed} 
abolition of these rcpre^siie measures which 
give to an unscrupulous police a very dangerous 
power The Chairman has said this is a fare 
avell meeting So it is This is the last oppor- 
tunitj I shall have of addressing a public meet 
ing, and I desire to c\pre« mj sense of gnti 
tilde to the British public for the consideration 
and courtesj with which I have been treated 
throughout If his nude a deep impre&eion 
upon me, and I am sure it will be appreciated 
by my countrymen, and I take it as a proof not 
only of personal kindness but of the abiding 
love and sympathy for that great and ancient 
race to which I have the honour to belong One 
avord more 1 n ant to eapress some w ords of 
acknowledgment to the gentleman connected 
with the newspaper India (Applause) Ivdia 
IS bravely and vigorously fighting out the battle 
in England It is doing splendid work, and I 
hope and trust it is read and will be read bj 
every one of you here, for in its pages the gre^t 
Bntish public may rely upon finding an organ 
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rxpres«iing llic best and mo'it Ihot ^htful and 
g<^ntjine Indian op nion upon tl e matters 
have most dccplj at licarf (Hear, bear) 
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